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the Agricultural Society of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 


Sir, 


Tu sce tat ae rely snd the culture of the 
Fiorin e reputation it in consequence — - 
ety aah expectation ee of i ee utili 
now ee ck, it an o very attention, 
iene communications outa it eg not be unacceptable to 
the majority of _ readers, nor yet devoid of iriterest to agri- 
The Memo ubmitted by Mr Ainslie the Agricultural So- 
e Memoir, su y Mr to 
ciety of the Ste in 1811, and since printed at the Society’s 
request, appears to have been the first publication that esta~ 
lished, upon evidence, the undeniable value of the grass, and the 
first also, that, by removing the doubts of one of the most distin- 
gushed agriculturists of the present day, gave to the. culture of 

iorin a rapid and general diffusion. .. | . 

Dr Richardson himself, in his letter to the secretary of the 
Cork Institution, with that liberality which is always an or 
bute of superior mind, has borne the most ample testimony 
the fact.—‘ Mr Curwen, ’ he observes, ‘ long doubted the truth 
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of the reports he received of the great value of this grass ;— 
he long opposed its intfoduction. At length an able and per- 
spicuous paper, written and deliyered in public by Mr Ainslie, 
carried conviction along with it. Ocular demonstration a- 
lone was wanting; and that Mr Curwen sought and obtained 
from the magnificent Fiorin crops of General Dirom at Mount 
Annan, ’— 
‘ Mr Curwen,’ he adds, ‘ instantly gave notice to me of his 
change of opinion, and his determination to take the first op- 
portunity to disclaim all former efrors, and strongly to re- 
commend the cultivation of Fiorin. He persuaded me to be 
present at his manly avowal of former. errors and change of 
opinion, and gave me, instead of an antagonist, the pleasant- 
est and kindest acquaintance I ever formed.’ 
When Dr Richardson accompanied Mr Curwen on his visit 
to our Society in autumn 1811, he requested that a committee 
might be appointed to inspect his crops of Fiorin at Clonfeckle 
in Ireland. A committee was appointed :—Mr Boyd of Merton- 
hall, and Mr M‘Culloch of Ardwall, with the most commend- 
able zeal, proceeded to Clonfeckle, and presented the Society, at 
their return, with a clear, full, and satisfactory report. . This Re- 
port was followed, soon after it was printed, by a letter, also print- 
ed, from Dr Richardson to Mr Herries of Spottes, as preses of the 
Society’s committee of management. ‘ 
Though both Mr Herries and myself are there rallied by the 
Doctor with pleasantry and success on our seeming indifference, 
yct as the letter is, in some particulars, corrective of the Report, 
if cannot bé, on that account, with propriety withheld. 
‘I now therefore send, in their. order, copies of Mr Ainslie’s 
Memoir,—of Mr Boyd and Mr M‘Cullgch’s Report,—and of 
tlie printed Letter of Dr Richardson which succeeded the Re- 
ort. 
. Allow me to subjoin, that, if the perusal of these papers shall 
in any degree extend the culture of this truly valuable grass, 
the labour whicl: those gentlemen Have bestowed in ‘effecting 
its introduction will ke compensated, I am sure, in the way of 
all others the most consonant to their wishes, as well as the most 
gratifying and honourable to themselves. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Witziam Dovetas. 


Castle Douglas, Jan, 1812. 


Memoig? 
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Memoir on the Fiorin Grass. By Mr Rosekt Arnsire, Writer 
to the Signet. Read by him in the Agricultural Society of 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and published by their authori- 
ty in April 1811. 


Tris grass has been lately brought forward into notice by the 
exertions of the Reverend "Dr Richardson. of Ireland. Since 
I purchased the estate of Edingham, in this stewartry, seve- 
communications have, been made to the public on the sub- 
ject; and it having appeared to me that there was land there 
which would suit the cultivation of it, I was induced to pay par- 
ticular attention to it.. This I was the more led to do trom my 
connexion in business with General Sir James Stewart, of Colt- 
ness, a correspondent of Dr Riehardson, and who had. the 
goodness’ to furnish me with all the letters and papers in his 
possession regarding it. Sir James, as is probably known to 
many of the gentlemen here, is the son and representative of 
the eminent author on Political Economy, of the same name, 
He has all the public spirit and anxiety for the improvement of 
the country, w the son of such a father; and, having 

engaged keenly in the culture of this grass, had collected a go 
many tracts’ respecting it. The separate cultivation of thiv 
grass promises fair to be an ithprovement of the very first im- 
porsenee. It is therefore a proper subject for this Society ; and 
aving the opportunity of information, which [ have just men- 
ome it has occurred-to me, that it would be acceptable to 
you, if I should read an essay regarding it. The order which T 
shall follow in it is, Ist, To describe ‘the griags ; 2dly, To state 
to you the very valuable qualities which it has been‘said to pos- 
sess, with the proofs of its actually img them; and; 
lastly, To hsiclon shortly what is considered ay the most pro- 

Prrnisiiteg i of Chat’ get Gallet” AeA BGM ical 

‘is. is of tha us » and is named br 
Linnaeus Agrostis Stolonfera, on account of the gu iy 
. mane or sooty : pe it ae ‘out. “In f ind, it 

as denomin in; But in this country, the’ vul 
appellation by which ~ known, hes BEM the eee 
bent grass. All our fields, partictlarly in moist sitnations, a- 
bound with it; though, from being generally'cropped, or cut 
down, in that its natural state, it is seldom seen in perfection. 
The most remarkable thing respecting it is, ‘Unat ‘it vats Solth,» 
great profusion of lateral strings, which nature ‘designs for its 
topagation, like the side-shootings by which strawberry-plants 
crease. Its root consists of a nuniber of small fibres, not 
thicker than silk or linen threads, and not more'than an inch, 
A? or 
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or an inch and a half long,—penetrating into the earth but a 
very little way,—laying but a slender hold of the soil, and de- 
noting altogether, that the grass draws more of its nourishment 
from the atmosphere, than from the ground on which it grows. 
And here I must mention that this grass has been, much to its 
prejudice, frequently confounded with the quicken, on account of 
a certain degree of resemblance. But.the two are, in truth, most 
materially different from each other. The quicken is the most 
noxious of all weeds, on account of its lengthened tangling roots 
which exhaust the land; while its herbage is of the worst qua- 
lity. ‘The Fiorin grass, on the other hand, by its slender and 
simple root, does not injure the ground ; while, as I shall show 
in the sequel, it affords the most nourishing food for horses, 
sheep, and cattle. 

To point out the difference between the quicken and the fio- 
rin, I have directed a parcel of eaeh, ineludi their roots, to 
be exhibited. _ They fall be laid before th . Society, after I 


have finished teading this paper ; and the distinction which I 
have mentioned will be clearly seen. This will rescue the 
Fiorin from ‘a too common slander. Though, like the pri- 
goner wlio was confined from his resemblance to a culprit, it 
may have suffered a temporary obloquy, the examination which 


you will give it, will restore to it the reputation which it me- 
rits. 

The second matter to which I proposed to draw your atten- 
tion, are the very valuable. qualities which this grass is under- 
stood to possess. These are, 

ist, That it grows Tuxuriantly in low and swampy grounds 
and mosses; which, ‘but for the cultivation of it, would be of 
little or no value. a 

 Qdly, That it grows in very great quantities; the most fa- 
contebte situations, which are irrigated meadows, haying been 
known to predace above. four times the weight of any single 
crop which is in general reared of any other grass. 

3dly, ‘That all horses, sheep, and cattle, are extremely fond 
of it,; and actually prefer the hay whith is made from it, to any 
other hay whatever. ane 

4thly, That from the nature of this grass, and the length of 
time which it annually vegetates, it may be used with pa ad- 
vantage as green food, during the greatest part of the winter. 

5thly, That it may be made into hay during winter, and 
whether the season is wet or cw 

These are its ities ; some of them are, no doubt, 
extraordinary—i » sO much so, that their existence has 
been doubted by many. This renders it necessary, a a 

shou 
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should not only treat the matter somewhat more fully than 
would be requisite otherwise ; but that I should lay before you 
the prioull- which I can afford for establishing every one of these 
separate positions. ’ 

And here, addressing myself to this respectable Society, I 
think that I shall not have to combat a_ prejudice which is 
but too common in the beginning of improvements, namely, 
that what we are ignorant ot, or is but imperfectly known, is 
supposed to have little merit ; for it must be remembered, that 
it is in the order of nature, that we should owe te our own ex- 
ertions and industry, the discovery and knowledge of whatever 
our Creator has made for us; and that there is no artificial 
grass, however much now in use, and even no grain, however 
common now, which was not, in some stage of society, just as 
little known as the fiorin grass has hitherto been. 

- While, however, I trust that we shall proceed thus liberally in 
our inquiries, «ve shall not be uncautious. And it has appeared to 
me, that it would lay a foundation for our investigation 
into the qualities and advantages of the grass under separate 
culture, if we should learn what has been i along known of it, 
2s composing part of the aggregate herbage of ordinary mea- 
dows ; and what has been the opinion entertained of it as such 
by skilful agriculturists, before it had occurred to cultivate it as 
a separate ra at all. We shall, in fact, proceed here in the 
same way we should do in any matter of common life. ‘Thus, 
suppose that a Jand-steward should offer his services to take 
sole charge of our farm ; acknowledging, at the same time, that, 
as a manager, he had had but little experience; but stating 
that he could produce ample testimonials as to his character, 
when employed in the subordinate situation of one of a number 
of servants; would we not examine these certificates? And, if we 
found his character to have been uniformly good, when working 
as one of several, and in his lesser capacity, would not that prove 
an inducement to entrust him with a greater charge? , To apply 
this simile to our present subject—suppose we found, that 
though never until of late separately cultivated, the Fiorin gras¢ 
has been all along well known to botanists and scientific agri- 
culturists, as one of the several descriptions of grass compos- 
ing our finest meadows, and that their richness and verdure 
had been in no small degree ascribed to it ; would not that form 
a strong presumption in its favour ; and should not we be the 
more ready to consign a portion of our fields to it alone ? 

Before proceeding, therefore, to the evidence of the good 
qualities of this grass, under separate culture, we shal! examine 
what has been known of it while cultivated along ‘Witli® othér 

grassesy 
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grasses, and as forming only a part of our meadows; and I 
shall lay before you most ample and favourable certificates of its 
prior reputation. 

The first authority which I shall refer to, is that of Dr Wal- 
ker, our late very learned Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. His economical account of the He- 
brides contains much general information on all such subjects as 
this. He there gives a list of such grasses as were ascertained 
to suit meadows best; and, among them, he mentions this 
grass, which he there styles agrostis stolonifera, or creeping bent 
grass ; adding, (to use his own language), that, by * means of 
* these plants, many of our most watery meadows may be 
: se ore from a state of utter sterility, to become essentially 
* beneficial ; nor is any high degree of labour or expense ne- 
* cessary for the purpose, ’"—(See vol. I, p. 348.) 

The Highland Society, some time ago,’ directed an examin- 

ation to be nade, ‘and a report to be returned, regarding the 
water-meadows on the estates of the Duke of Saiclende; and 
it became ‘with me of importance to know, whether the Fiorin 
grass was a component part of those valuable fields. “On search- 
mg the proceedings of the Society, I was happy to find, that it 
does make part of the grass of some of ‘the best of them ; and is 
one of those grasses to which the Reporter ascribes their fertili- 
ane Highland Society’s Transactions, vol. ITI, pp. $21, 
$22. , 
' The'person who made this report was the Rev. Dr Singers, 
minister of Kirkpatrick-Juxta, a gentleman eminent for his 
knowledge of these subjects, who had, besides, favoured the So- 
ciety with three several papers. The first of them is entitled, 
* An Essay or the Grasses and other Native Plants most de- 
* serving of Culture in Scotland, for Hay or Pasture ;’ and he 
there gives a distinct list of such plants. . In that list it is pleas- 
ing to find our 'Fiorin ‘grass. ‘ He comments on the several de- 
scriptions of grass which he recommends ; and, treating of the: 
fiorin, or agrostis stolonifera, he says, * it rises in moist lands.’ 
He‘then classes it with another grass called agrostis alba ; add- 
ing, ‘ Both these latter species frequently’ uppear as component 
parts of our best meadow hay, and are perennials, ’ - 

Another part of ‘the same essay he entitles, * On the most 
* valuable combinations of our Native Plants in our hay-grounds 
* or pasture-fields; ’ and he gives many instances of such combin- 
ations. He sets out with what he terms ‘ three combinations 
* of good native plants from. watered meadows, with specimens 
© of excellent hay ;’ and of every one of these combinations the 
agrostis stolonifera, or fiorin grass, makes a part.—(See vol. LIL, 


P- 
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». 163 of Transactions.) In his directions for laying down 

nds for water meadows, and giving a note of the grasses which 
he recommends, he expressly mentions this grass, which. he 
calls creeping bent.—(See p. 186.) In his Lssay on Irrigation, 
he gives a list of these grasses most fit to be cultivated on flat 
meadows; and he says, ‘ the genus of grasses called agrastis~ 
bent furnishes two species, which are very good plants in water- 
ed meadows, viz. agrostis alba, and agrostis stolonifera.’ 

Mr Brown, Conductor of the Farmer’s Magazine, writes the 
article Agriculture in the New pve and the treatise 
which he there furnishes, he has published as a separate work, 
called *‘ Of Rural Affairs.’ Under the title Irrigation, he there 
makes mention of this grass, as answering well in watered mea- 
dows. (See vol. IL. p. 271.) 

In the Noddiieent tenes of the county of Surrey, the au- 
thor, quotes a communication made to him by Mr Morris Bir- 
beck of Wanborough, an intelligent. and successful farmer of 
that county. Mr Birbeck, mentioning a piece of land which 
was speedily covered with turf by the natural grasses, states, 
‘ that it was principally indebted to a single species, the agros- 
‘ tis stolonifera or black couch, a circumstance which I expect- 
‘ ed and wished for, the habits of this plant being singularly 
‘ adapted for water meadow, which was my object ; and I reli- 
* ed on it for the formation of a turf for the purpose of irriga- 
‘ tion. I think it right to add, that the effect has exceeded my 
* most sanguine erp Where the water has had its 
* due effect, it would be difficult to distinguish it from old mea- 
* dow of very superior quality, though it is only a fear anda 
* half since it was laid down.’ 

These are favourable accounts of this grass; but there still 
remains one more important. There is in. Wiltshire a meadow, 
called the Orcheston meadow, which has been famous for cen- 
turies, on account of its excellent quality, and the immense 
quantity of its produce, as will be stated in the sequel. ‘That 
meadow consists in a great degree of this grass ; and the follow- 
ing quotation from Camden’s Britannia will show, that it is 
there stated to do so entirely. ¢ The Wiltshire long grass 
‘ meadows,’ it is there said, * are two acres and a half ad- 
‘ joining in Orchestonsparish, producing black couch, or 
* couchy bent, agrostis stolonifera.” ‘The author, after men- 
tioning that it answers very ill in poor arable land and worn- 
out downs, where it is coarse and wiry, adds, ‘ that on. the 
‘ well-watered meadows, it is of a juicy, nourishing quality, as 
* grass, and makes the most desirable hay for sheep. It is yni- 
* formly found, ’ says he, ‘ in meadows situated near the spring 
‘ heads, and uncqually watered, being almost the only grass 

¢ common 
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« common to water-meadows that will stand wet or dry.? (See 
Camden’s Britannia, vol. I. p- 138. *) 

In addition to these authorities from books, I may add, I sup- 
pose, the experience of every person present, who, if he will 
examine his best natural meadows in moist situations, will find 
this abounding, and forming much of the nourishing food 
which his grounds of that description-produce. 

The accounts of this grass which I have now given from a- 

icultural writers, bear ample testimony to its good character 
m the subordinate situations which, till of late, it has only been 
allowed’ to occupy. I come now to inquire, whether it has 
supported, and even enlarged its reputation, where greater trust 
has been reposed in it, and where whole fields have been con- 
signed to it alone; and I am happy to say, that it has not only 
sustained its former character, but grown in respectability. Si- 
mile apart, however, it must be remembered, that Dr Riich- 
ardson, ‘and the other gentlemen who have followed him in his 
meritorious labours, pretend to no discovery of what is new: 
they merely show to what bse a this grass may be cultivat- 
ed separately on lands otherwise of very little value, and what 
extent of produce may be obtained from it ; and this is the sub- 
ject of our second topic in this memoir. 


’ Those authorities which I quoted from books, refer chiefly to 
this grass, as constituting part of the herbage of meadows pro- 
peniy so called. But, in an essay upon Peat by Dr Walker, 
inthe Transactions of the Highland Society, he mentions it as 
a natural grass upon moss; and the following communication 
has been made me on the: subject, by letter from Mr Patrick 

ve yee , Neill, 


* The following note has been handed me by Dr Singers, with 
whom I have had the pleasure of becoming acquainted since: read- 
ing this paper, viz. ‘ The celebrated Orcheston Meadows have all 
* along been said to consist of the fiorin grass, agrostis stolonifera. 

‘ Mr Don, in the Transactions of the Highland Society, asserted, 
‘ om the authority of some botanical friend, that these meadows 
¢ consist almost wholly of the common poa. - - 

* The truth is, that early in the season the common poa rises in- 

to flower stalk; and if the meadows contain this valuable plant, 

it will then appear. But not a plant of the fiorin is then in flower 
stalk. 


* On the contrary, at a late period of the season, the fiorin is all 
* advanced into flower ; and at this period the common poa, which 
* is the earliest among our meadow grasses, is gone. 

* The inference therefore must be, that the gentlemen who visited 

these famous meadows, had seen them at different periods of the 

season; and that they contain chiefly Se common poa and fiorin 
“ intermixed. ’ 
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Neill, en to the Caledonian Horticultural Society at E~- 
dinburgh. ‘ Last year,’ says he, ‘ while on the island of 
* Scalpa of Harris, one of the Western isles, the of the 
* lighthouse there, in digging his peats from a shallow moss, 
* immediately incumbent on a rock, had been at considerable 
‘ pains to leave a tolerably level surface. This surface I found, 
* in many places, concealed by a natural covering of luxuriant 
* fiorin strings; and the thin peat soil on which the fiorin was 
* thus growing, was as miserable and poor as can be conceiv- 
‘ ed.’ Dr Richardson, and those who have imitated him, have 
tried it, with the best effect, on mosses, which before were 
productive of almost nothing. Mr Miller of Dalswinton, who 
is ever ready to bring forward all improvements, sent Mr Fa- 
rish (who takes charge of his rural affairs) to Ireland, to exa- 
mine the operations which were there carried on in the rearing 
and cultivation of it by Dr Richardson. Mr Farish, on his 
return, published an account of them; and to his valuable pam- 
phlet I must now refer you. Suffice it to say, that you will 
there see that Dr Richardson raised excellent crops of it on 
mere moss; and in a letter to Sir James Steuart, of so late a 
date as 5th March last, he wrote, ‘ I this day brought home 
* excellent hay, mowed on the spot whence I cut my peats: last 
* summer, 1810.’ Mr Miller 0 tried it with good effeet on 
marshy land, which formerly produced but little; and Sir James 
Steuart has grown some of it on wet moss, and is now prepar- 
ing moss to raise it on a much broader ‘scale. - ‘The specimens 
of both of these gentlemen I have seen ; but that of Sir James 
had been much injured by some voracious cows, who, allured 
by it, plunged into the moss, and ate up almost the whole of 
it; affording, thereby, better testimony in its favour, than the 
elaborate writings of all the learned professors and agricultur- 
ists of the whole nation could have done. 

I have heard it objected to this grass, by those who were in- 
clined to depreciate it, that they found it often in worn-out 
farms, and on poor land, meaning thereby to class it with 
weeds, and to say it was of little value; but this accords accu- 
rately with the account of it now given, that it grows on indif- 
ferent soil. And it is no bad account of @ friend, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable, that even our poverty does not produce a se- 
paration oth us. 

As to the quantity of the grass which may be raised on any giv- 
en portion of land;—-from the nature of it, and even without the 
aid of experience, we may conclude, that it must be great. For 
you will observe, that it is not merely the upright stems that are 
made use of in rearing produce from it, as in other grasses, but 
she lateral lengthened strings, which have been above described, 


are 
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are also, resorted to; and as they are of considerable, and some 
of them of great length, and the number. of them which the 
plant sends forth always large, the quantity of produce, cannot 
fail to be very abundant, e name which in Ireland is given 
to the grass, of itself demonstrates this to be the case. The 
term forin, in the native Lrish language, signifies grassy, or 
* the plant eminent for the great quantity of grass which it 
* bears;’ * and all the certificates and affidavits which have 
been given and made respecting it, accordingly, show the great 
amount of its produce. 

Thus, Patrick Gaw, land-steward to Dr Richardson, made 
affidavit to certain ground of his master’s having produced se- 
yen tons four hundred and one quarter and eight pounds of hay 
the English acre’ and added, hi he had measured the plot, 
and weighed the produce, and that the hay was fully dry and 
merchantable by weight, between man and man. 

After mentioning certain watered meadows of Dr Richardson, 
Mr Farish, in his pamphlet, says, that ‘ the Honourable Mr 
* Corry, M. P. attended, and saw the crop from them fairly 
* wel ‘hed, amounting to eight tons five hundred two quarters 
* and twenty-four pounds, the English acre:’ and this, with 
many other interesting facts, he adds, ‘ Mr Corry confirms, in 
* a report under his own hand, which will be speedily publish~ 
* ed.’ In an appendix to the pamphlet, Mr Farish shows the 
amount of produce, according to that rate, on the Scots acre, 
to be no less than nine: hundred and twenty-nine stones nine- 
teen pounds ; and adds, that at one shilling per stone, the pro- 
duce, per Scots acre, would sell for no less than 46/. 7s. Ster- 


ling. 

The late letter above quoted, which Sir James Steuart re- 
ceived from Dr Richardson, was an answer to one which he 
had written him, consulting him as to the best mode of culti- 
vating two different fields‘of moss with this grass; and the Doc- 
tor, in that playful style which characterizes all his writings, 
answers—* You consult me on very different descriptions of 
* ground, each of which I shall convert into better meadow than 
* any in Britain. Do you think that I will be contented with 
* the paltry crop which Dr Singers has viewed for the Duke of 
* Buccleuch—a ton and a half, or, at a great stretch, two tons? 
‘ If I do not give you five or siz tons of better hay per acre, I 
* shall be disgraced. ’ 

But there still remains another very important fact on this 

part 

* A gentleman, well acquainted with the Gaelic language, has favoured the 
Conductor with the following etymologies of this word. Feorin, from feor, or fear. 


grass, and avin, pronounced ain, the genitive case of avon, a river,—the river grass. 
fear voighin, pronounced roix,—the choicé grass. 
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part of our subject. In the former part of the Essay, I showed 


you, by a quotation from Camden’s Britannia, that the famous 
Orcheston meadow, in Wiltshire in England, consists chiefly of 
this grass. A late publication has enabled me to mention the 
amount of the iret of that meadow. What I allude to: is 
the first number of the British Review. That book gives an 
account of this grass, and of the different pamphlets which have 
treated of it, It is there said, that the tythe of that meadow, 
which consists only of two acres and a half, has been compound- 
ed with the parson of the parish for nine pounds sterling yearly. 
‘This would make the produce of it equal to 90/. per annum, or 
$6/. sterling per English acre, making the value, per Scots acre, 
equal to 43/. 8s. Sterling, which is not far distant from the a- 
mount mentioned by Mr Farish, as above stated. 

These proofs, it is humbly thought, go sufficiently to establish 
the fact of the very great quantity of this grass which may be 
produced on any given portion of land, 

The next quality of it which I shall advert to is, that all 
horses, cattle, and sheep, are remarkably fond of it. This has 
been again and again proven by many persons. ‘To the letter 
of Doctor Richardson to Mr Corry above quoted, there are an- 
nexed the affidavits of three of his servants, made before James 
Vernor, Esq, one of his Majesty’s Justices of Peace for the 

‘county of ‘Tyrone; and the certificate of that respectable ma- 
gistrate himself is also added, both bearing, that sheep, horses, 
and black cattle had, on repeated trials, preferred the fiorin to 
the common hay. As to the cattle, John Sea particularly 
made oath, * That, for several years, he had ha care of Dr 
* Richardson’s black cattle: that, last year, he was desired by his 
‘ master to make experiments to try how his cows liked fiorin 
‘ grass: that he repeatedly mowed it for them, and tried them 
‘ with it, and other grass near it: that the cattle always prefer- 
‘red the fiorin ; and without tasting, but merely smelling, the 
* other grass, turned to the fiorin.’ The certificate of Mr Ver- 
nor, the justice of peace himself, was in these words—* I my- 
* self saw the same experiment tried upon horses, and with the 
* same success. ] also witnessed the preference given by Dr Rich- 
* ardson’s sheep to the fiorin.” 

The following certificate, to the same effect, was given under 
the hand of Lord Viscount Northland, and the reverend Willi- 
am Joncs Armstrong, men of the first respectability :-—‘ We 
‘ carried some dry fiorin hay,’ said they, ¢ from the field to the 
* stable, and first offered Lord Northland’s horses some common 
‘ hay which they ate freely. They were then tried with the fiorin 
‘ hay, which they seized greedily; and always afterwards rejected 

* the 
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¢ the common hay when offered to them, looking about for the 


* fiorin.’ 
Mr Farish says, ‘at the conclusion of his work, that ‘ the 
* predilection of every animal to this food is so decided, that 
* they prefer it to ‘any other. In the end of May last,’ says 
he, ‘ I foaele in a small sheaf from the field, which had stood 
© uncut through the whole season, .and appeared white and 
‘ withered. This lay in the room of Mr Miller of Dalswinton 
“ for some days, which increased its dead appearance; Mr 
* Miller then went to his stables, and caused the coachman to 
* present a part of this sheaf, alongst with a parcel of fine sweet 
* clover hay, to every horse,. who not only ate the fiorin, with 
“ great relish, and sought with apparent eagerness for more 
« when it was done, but refused the clover altogether. ’ 
. Mr Alexander Young, writer to the signet, who cultivates this 
grass successfully, wrote me, so late as the 4th curt. on this sub- 
ject; and he there says,—* I have mentioned to several per- 
* sons, that I always found the green fiorin preferred to other 
* food by horses and cattle; and this time twelve months, I tried 
‘ it with my sheep, when they were lambing, and they ate it 
* greedily.’ 
ut, if all descriptions of beasts are so fond of this grass, it is 
fortunate that the nature and habits of it are such, as to enable 
them to be most conveniently fed with it, cither as green food 
or hay. 
, This grass, if I may use the expression, is a winter as well as 
summer vegetable ; and it continues to grow during the whole 
winter, as will be soon more clearly demonstrated. It may, 
therefore, in this respect, be well and conveniently used as green 
food; and, further, it has this advantage over turnip, that the 
milk, instead of receiving a disagreeable taste from it, continues 
sweet, and of good flavour.: This appears from the followin 
pleasant anecdote, told by Dr Richardson, in his letter to Lord 
Hertford :—* On December 22d,’ says he, ‘ some young la- 
* dies, then living in my family, who took milk for , ob- 
* seryed, that it was remarkably rich, and well flavoured: We all 
* tasted, and agreed in opinion. I, alone, knew that my cows 
« had been put upon green fiorin three days before. ‘The milk 
© continued of the same quality through the winter, and was much 
< enjoyed. In the month of March T went abroad for a week.— 
* On my return, the 22d, Mrs Richardson told me at supper, 
« that the milk had lost its flavour; the fiorin, she supposed, 
‘ growing old. I could not deny that the milk was much fallen 
‘ off, and its richness gone; fearing, to my mortification, that 
« Mrs Richardson had accounted for it. Next morning, however, 
: .j 
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* I inquired for the confidential labourer, who took-care‘of my 
* eows, and of my fiorin. I was told he had been absent five days 
* sowing his oats. ’—‘ Who cut fiorin for the cows?’ ‘I asked. 
—Answer, ‘ No one would venture in his absence and yours. ’ 
—‘ Matters were soon set to rights. The fiorin was restored to 
* the cows, and the flavour to the milk, without any abatement, 
‘ until the end of April, when the crop was expended.’ 

As to using fiorin for hay, there is one most remarkable 
quality which its strings have, that fit it for that purpose in an 
eminent degree. It is, that they retain their vegetable life for a 
very considerable time after being separated from the ground, 
preserving thereby their saccharine juice. Dr Richardson, in 
one of his publications, says, they will retain the power of vege- 
tation for above four months after being cut. Wet weather, 
therefore, which is so prejudicial in the making of other hay, 
scarcely injures that made from fiorin ; and of that fact I myself 
have been a witness. Sir John Sinclair, with that attention 
which he has always shown to every matter connected with im+ 

rovement, cultivated a small plot of it, on the north side of the 
New Town of Edinburgh, last summer. It was cut early in the 
winter, but allowed to lye uncovered, and scarcely put into small 
cocks. It did not, however, rot as common hay would have 
done in that situation: but, for the greatest part of the win- 
ter, remained perfectly fresh ; and, when offered to horses, as 
was frequently done in my sight, was eaten by them with the 
utmost relish. ; 

This quality of the grass allows the hay to be made from it 
in the winter season: And, that it has been somade, Dr Rich+ 
ardson showed ; for, in two different yéars (as is believed), he 
advertised, that he should mow his fiorin hay upon the 1st and 
15th of every month, from the 15th October to the 15th Febru- 
ary. He. accordingly did so; and the whole: neighbourhood, 
and even strangers from a distance, went and saw it, and exa- 
mined the hay previously cut; and they were satisfied, not only 
of its excellent quality, but, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather when it had been made, they found it in the best eon- 
dition. 

The last of the subjects of which I proposed to treat, was the 
mode of culture of fiorin. On this, however, I shall, of course, 
be extremely short, leaving the matter to more practical farmers 
than I am; and, for information, will refer you to a new edition 
of Mr Farish’s pamphlet, which will soon be published. I shall 
only just mention, that much of what perplexed the agricultu- 
rists who have treated of this grass is now removed. ‘They con- 


stantly stated the difficulty of obtaining # sufficient quantity: _ 
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the seed of it for its production on large and extensive fields. 
But it is now found, that it is not by seed that it is .chiefly 
to be cultivated; and that its strings are the means which na- 
ture has provided for that purpose. The method, therefore, 
of planting the grass, is by strewing those strings on land pre- 
pared for the purpose ; and the slightest covering of mould will 
enable them to grow. — I say the sleghtest ; because experiments 
in' propagating the grass have sometimes failed, by placing the 
covering too thick. Kemember, that in seattering those strings; 
you are only imi:ating nature, which, in the wild state of the 
grass, would have sent them forth to grow without covering at 
all; and, therefore, all that is requisite, is merely what is suffi- 
cient to hold them to the soil. It is ascertained, that these 
strings will propagate the plant, h they are not: recently, 
nor even lately, reaped, but taken the hay-cock, which 
again. arises from their valuable quality above-mentioned, of re- 
taining vegetable life for a long time, even after they are removed 
from the ground. As to the season of planting it, that most ap- 
proved of in practice, is about September or October. The 
reason of this is founded on another circumstance in its nature 5 
namely, that the strings grow during winter, as:I have already 
mentioned ; and it becomes 4 matter of prudence with the farm- 
er to place them in the ground when weeds are decayed, so that 
the young roots of the fiorin shall not be impeded by them. In 
short, a march is stolen upon the enemy, and a considerable 
progress is made while he is asleep. * 

With regard to the preparation of the proper land for the re- 
ception of those strings, it has been understood that little is ne- 
cessary ; and there could be but little used on the land mention- 
ed by Dr Richardson, in his letter to Sir James Stewart, Cnet 

ted, on which he cut his peats in summer, and a 
abaae both, within the space of less than one ap As lens 
already. been shown, the fiorin is a natural grass in the descri 
tion of ground where it is recommended to cultivate it, namely, 
marshy landggnd mosses. Such grounds very frequently send 
up most luxuriant herbage. :Most of the plants rising from the 
soil in that uncultivated state, are no doubt useless; but if those 
were removed, arid another —— — _ allowed sole 

ion, the v tion and crops of it woul ly stron 
Te cian “Besides, the roots of the fiorin recoindl 
short and simple sand they enter but a very short way into the 
ground. ‘They woukl seem, therefore, to admit but of slender 
aid from manute; and it has been found to answer cre - use 
merely a little compost for keeping down the strings at the plant- 
ing of the grass, in the mannér above Getttek In the case 


* See further directions fur planting it in the Postscript, 
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of paring and burning of moss, as a preparation for ing, 
that compost may be made conveniently by a mixture of 
ashes arising from it. This notwithstanding, however, no 
doubt enriching the soil, must, ‘in this, as in every other case, 

roduce an enlarged crop. The following account is given by 
Dr Richardson, in his epitome of the qualities of this grass, as 
to his success on two several pieces of land, on one of which 
he grew fierin without, and on the other with, manure. ‘ A por- 
tion of ground,” says he, ‘ laid down with fiorin) late in Au- 
gust 1806—twice mowed in 1807—and not manured, produced 
six tons the English acre in 1808; and a portion laid down, 
November 15, 1806—once mowed in 1807, and tolerably ma- 
nured, produced in 1808, seven tons; four hundred, one quar- 
ter, and eight pounds, the English acre.” 

But amid all our recommendations, I am aware:that it may 
naturally occur to ask,— What will the use of this grass accom- 
plish in the feeding of stock ? . Now, to reason from some of its 
qualities above detailed, and before applying to experience, we 
ought to conclude, that it must be most serviceable in that re- 
spect ; because, as I have demonstrated, all animals are fond of 
it ; and the presumption is, that what they have so strong a re- 
lish for, has been designed for their food. Besides, as I have 
already said, from the nature of its strings, (of which its crops 
almost wholly consist), it retains its life and vegetable principle 
for a long time after being reaped. The saccharine juices of it, 
therefore, remain, and, of course, it long preserves a nourishing 
quality. In this respect, it is obvious, that hay made from it 
must be preferable to that from the other grasses; for the hay 
from them soon becomes perfectly hard, because the principle 
of lite, and — quality of the grass, had ceased the moment 
that it fell under the scythe. - And it will be observed, that .as 
the strings of the fiorin, with their joints, are intended by na- 
ture for the production of roots in the increase of the grass, they 
have a much greater quantity of fibre and substance in them, 
than there is in the composition of any other’ grass: whatever ; 
and therefore the produce of it must of course be much more 
nutritious. As to the actual experience which has been had of 
this grass in the way of feeding, so short a time has it been in 
separate culture, that there has been little opportunity for it, 
which, of course, must require considerable quantities of grass. 
An experiment, however, has been made, upon a limited scale, 
by Mr Miller of Dalswinton. He has fed seven sheep con+ 
stantly upon fiorin since January last, with no other addition 
than that of about a pound of potatoes aday to each sheep, 
reckoning that seven-eighths of theie nourishment has depended 
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on the fiotin grass. He has been killing them from time to 
time; and they are not only fat, but the mutton is excellent, and 
of the best taste and flavour. 

I trust I have said enough to induce a fair trial of this 
The days of prejudice are now long past: and let us not he- 
sitate to take the advantage of what bountiful Nature 
so profusely to have thrown in our way. ‘The time lhe. 
when ignorance and stupidity prevailed in such matters to an 
extent which is now scarcely credible, as will appear from the 
following curious anecdote, which | shall pause to tell you.— 
When potatoes were first beginning to be known in the coun- 
try, a clergyman in the west of and grew in his field a 
much greater quantity of them than what were necessary for 
the use of his own feanily 4 having very little doubt but they 
must. be eagerly sought after and purchased by the neighbour- 
hood. He was, however, qiewenly mistaken—He forgot 
how ignorant and full of prejudice men then were: for he could 
sell none of them, even at any price. He next advertised, 
that the people might have them, merely for the raising them 
from the ground: But still he was disappointed ; for none, e- 
ven.on such terms, would take the trouble to touch them. It 
had not, at that period, occurred to feed beasts of any descri 
tion with them. And, at last, to clear his land, he was 
liged to take them up himself; and, retaining them till they 
could not be used at all, he was actually forced to consign a large 
quantity, of what is now so well known to be a most excellent 
food, to the dunghill 


This, however, is a tale of other times—times of a descrip- 
tion which will never return; and whatever impediments there 
may be in the way of improvements, it will never be the exist- 
ence of such prejudices as these. I have only to a0 that if 
the pains I have taken in my inquiries i is grass, 
and my preparation of this memoir regarding it, shall be found 
ultimately to have advanced, in any measure, an useful and va- 
luable improvement, it will afford me much satisfaction. That 

imens of the grass may be seen in the neighbourhood, I 
have caused plant a small plot of ground with it, on the east 
side of the new road at Edingham, and it will be shown by 
Mr James SHENNAN, my tenant there. 

And here, before concluding, a question of very general import- 
ance, not in agriculture, but in political economy, presents it- 
self for our consideration. Suppose that the Fiorin grass should 
be found to grow with as little cultivation, at as little expense, 
and yet as abundantly, on mosses and marshes as has been su 
posed, whereby an immense quantity of land would be brought 
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to valuable use, which has hitherto lain waste, what would be 
the consequence? Now, I humbly apprehend, that two bene- 
ficial effects would follow. 1st, That the use of animal food, 
and of course a nourishing diet, would be extended much more 

rally than it is at present to the lower orders of society ; 
and, 2dlv, ‘That the population of the country would be greatet 
than it would otherwise be. At first sight, it has occurred td 
some, that greatly increasing the number of cattle would over- 
stock the market, thereby lower prices, and produce the ordi- 
nary evils of want of demand. But no such bad result would 
follow ; because, though the prices were lowered, the market 
woukl not be overstocked, and both landlord and tenant would 
be saved froin evil, by increased demand. Flesh meat would 
become cheaper ; bat more of it would be used, as the moder- 
ate rate at which it woukl be obtained would bring it within 
the reach of many, whose sustenance is at present vegetable 
food. ‘The present case may be compared to the improvement 
of the manufuctures. \ When cotton-mills were introduced, the 
quantity of muslin in the market was increased to a great ex- 
tent, and the article beeame very cheap; but the manufacturers 
and merchants were nevertheless gainers ; because the use of 
muslin became more general. Formerly, it was the dress only 
of ladies of rank and condition; but now it has descended to 
all the situations of life, and affords a pleasant clothing even 
to the lower orders of the people. 

Bat it is not merely by increasing the quantity of animal 
food, that it appears to me the beneficial effects of the cnultiva- 
tion of this grass would be felt: For it is clear, it must also 
indireetly much enlarge the quantity of grain which the soif 
of the es would produce. This it would do, by the pro- 
duction of a great quantity of manure; and the land hitherto’ 
waste, being applied to the feeding of cattle, would leave much 
= for the rearing of corns, which was formerly employed 
or that purpose. 

The other effect, which I said was likely to follow from this 
cultivation considerably extended, was an increase of the popus 
lation, beyond what it would be without it. It is a well known 
principle, that a country will always people up to its resources ; 
and when food increases, so will the numbers of the human 
race. Something of the kind appears peculiarly necessary now, 
that, by the banishment of the small-pox, through the intro- 
duction of the vaccine inoculation, population must soon be 
greatly enlarged, if there is a supply of food: and let us hope, as 
our children and future offspring are now saved from the ra- 


vages of that destructive distemper, that beneficent Providence 
VOL, XIII. NO. 49. B has, 
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has, about the same time, brought forward this improvement 
as one among other means of supplying them with comfortable 
sustenance. 

I shall now bring my paper to a close, trusting that I have 
shown, to the satisfaction of the gentlemen present, that this 
grass, even before it was betel cultivated, was all along 
well known as forming a valuable component part of our best 
meadows ;—that since it has been cultivated separately, it has 
been found to answer on mosses, and other moist lands, for- 
merly considered of little value ;—-that, even there, it is found 
to produce crops greatly more abundant than have ever been 
gore of any other grass on better soils ; and that, in the most 
avourable situations of water meadows, the extent of the crops 
from it have amounted to no less than above four times what 
was almost ever raised of any other single crop of grass or hay 
whatever ;—that this grass affords delicious food, prized, and 
greedily sought after, by all sheep, horses and black cattle ; 
that the milk produced by cows fed upon it, is sweet and finel 
flavoured, different, in every respect, from that which is at. 
forded by cows fed on turnip ; that from certain qualities pe- 
culiar to this grass, it fanless excellent green food durin 
winter, and may be made into hay at the same season, wit 
yery little or no greater trouble ; and, lastly, that, taking an en- 
Jarged view of the subject, there is every probability of its cul- 
tivation being attended with the most beneficial general conse- 
quences: If the Society shail be satisfied, as I am, on all these 
points, I am certain they will join with me in pronouncing the 
separate culture of this grass a most material and important 
improvement; and in holding the Reverend Dr Richardson, 
to whose genius, knowledge, and perseverance we owe it, as one 
of the greatest benefactors of his and our country. 


Postscript to the foregoing Memoir. 


Since writing the foregoing Memoir, I have had a letter 
from a gentleman for whose judgment I have much respect, 
expressing considerable doubts that there may exist some mis- 
take with regard to the great quantity of produce which ‘this 
grass is said to afford, and which might proceed from two 
sources: Ist, From error in reckoning the different amounts 
compared together, by different acres, the Irish acre being much 
larger than that of England ; and, 2dly, From comparing the 

rass of the fiorin with the hay from the summer grasses. ‘This 
oe led me to examine the matter a little more minutely than 
is done aboye, and the result is very satisfactory; it thence 


clearly 
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clearly appearing that there is no error in the case, but that 
the quantity of produce is actually as great as that mentioned 
in the foregoing paper. 

The first source of mistake, it was said, might be with re- 
spect to the acre. Now, in answer to this, I have only to re- 
fer to the exact terms of the authorities above quoted regarding 
the quantities ; in which it will be seen, that the English acre 
is mentioned,—a precaution which, I have no doubt, was taken 
for the purpose of avoiding the supposition of error on this 
point. Thus, in the deposition of Patrick Gaw, land-steward 
to Dr Richardson, while he states the ground therein specified 
to have produced seven tons four hundred and one quarter 
and eight pounds of hay, he expressly says, “ per English 
acre.” See his affidavit, annexed in a note to br Richard- 
son’s Letter to Mr Corry. 

The great quantity stated by Mr Farish in his pamphlet, 
to have een grown on watered meadows, is also specified as mea- 
sured by the English acre; and while Dr Richardson, as a- 
bove quoted, mentions one field without manure having pro- 
duced six tons, arid another with manure having yielded seven 
tons four hundred one quarter and eight pounds per acre, he 
expressly specifies the English acre. 

The other supposed giound of mistake was, that, in men- 
tioning the great quantity of fiorin produce, the grass may 
have been meant, and not the hay; which, no doubt, would 
have been a most prolific source of error. But the truth is, 
there is no such mistake. For wherever the great amount of 
produce is mentioned, it is in general santictarty marked, that 
the hay is meant; and it is frecdatly added, that it is dry. 
Thus, while Patrick Gaw, the land-steward, swore to the Eng- 
lish acre having produced seven tons four hundred and one 
quarter and eight pounds of hay, he expressly added, that the 
“hay was fully dt , and merchantable, by weight, between 
man and man.” And in looking into the epitome of the qua- 
lities of fiorin published by Dr Richardson above quoted, where- 
in he mentions the great quantities which grew on the two 
fields, the one with, and the other without manure, it will be 
found that he added, ‘ The hay of both parcels, when weigh- 
* ed, was dry and rattling ; and, that it was in a fair merchant- 
* able state between. man and man, was pfoved upon oath be- 
* fore the Earl of Gosford, in the presence df the owner and 
* other credible witnesses. ’ 

In Dr Richardson’s Prize Essay, he says, * A rood laid 
* down on 15th November 1806, the field of my early experi- 
* ments on fiorin, mentioned in the Transactions of the Belfast 
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* Literary Society, gave me at the rate of above seven tons of 
§ choice dry hay in 1808, and a pound more in 1809,’ 

In the following quotation from: Dr Richardson’s Essay on 
the Cultivation of Salt Marshes, he gives this view of the com- 
parative quantity of fiorin and other hay crops. * ‘Two English. 
* noblemen,’ says he, * with whom I have thie honour of cor- 
* responding, (and to whom for their aid I am under many ob 
‘ ligations) ascertained for me the average crop of good mea- 
* dow in England to be two tons to the English acre. 

‘ By the ‘l'ransactions of the Highland Society, the average 

amount of the Duke of Buccleuch’s watered meadows was un- 

der one ton three fourths; Mr Curwen states an average 
crop of hay to be one ton and a half. 

‘ Now, my upland Fiorin crops of 1808 were proved to 

be, one of them six tons, and another seven ok nearly a 

uarter ; while, in 1809, my friend the Right Honourable 

. Corry ascertained in form, that one crop of irrigated mea- 

dow exceeded eight tons and a quarter. ’ 

On this quotation, it has been remarked, that the Doc- 
tor, in stating the weight of other hay crops than that of 
fiorin, says nothing of succeeding cuttings obtained in the same 
season, or of the value of the pasturage after the first crop, if 
only one is taken; nor does lie say whether the quantities he 
mentions are meant to relate to one cutting only. But, after 
every fair allowance, the superiority of fiorin is evident ; be- 
cause the quantity of its crops is considerably greater than that 
of common hay, even with all these appendages. Besides (and 
what is of the greatest importance) the crops of fiorin, mentioned 
by the Doctor, have been raised in situations where other hay 
crops could not have been obtained at all. 

As explanatory of the great quantities of fiorin produce, I may 
further add the account which Dr Richardson, in his Prize 
Essay, gives of the mode of its growth. When fiorin, he says, 
is placed in single plants, the strings, attaching themselves to- 
the ground, send down roots from their several joints, whereby 
they jncrease ; but after the ground has got completely covered 
with them, so that they cannot do so, and when, as he expresses 
it, the strings * fall or lodge, then, ’ he adds, ‘ they emit little 
* radicles from their joints, which, extracting nourishment from. 
* the damp fleece, encourage their growth, and enable those 
* strings to attain length by their late vegetation. ’ 

Should it be objected, that the fiorin hay is in general not so 
completely. ary as that made from common grass, the fact may be 
admitted, without conceding any thing to the prejudice of fiorin ; 
for it will be observed, that the small quantity of moisture which 
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it may contain, is of a very different quality from that which 
might be found in ill dried common hay. Common hay can 
probably retain little other moisture than water, which would 
not fail to rot it. But it has been shown, in the foregoing Me- 
moir, that the strings of the fiorin being full of joints intended 
tor the production of roots, and themselves partaking in a great 
dearce of the nature of rovts, retain a saccharine jrice of valu- 
able quality. This juice, as bas been shown, enubles fiorin to 
resist putrefaction for a length of time; it preserves its veget- 
able life; and, instead of being the source of rottermess and de- 
struction, which the wet in the ordinary hay cannot fail to be, 
it is apprehended that it must have the effect of saving it, even 
under unfavourable circumstances, for a long time. On this 
account, though it may be admitted that the weight of fiorin 
hay is composed partly of this seecharine juice, that is all in fa- 
vour of it, when compared with common dry hay, because that 
juice must be of the most nourishing quality. 

Since the foregoing Memoir was prepared, Mr Miller of Dal- 
swinton has published a paper in the Dumfries newspapers, in 
November last, in which he gives x most favourable account of 
his own success in the cultivation of fiorin. “He there mentions 
a peat bog near his house of Dalswinton, containing thirteen 
acres, from which peats had been dug many years. It was let 
for 15s. per acre, and, afterwards, taken into his own hands, 
and laid down with fiorta. After mentioning these things, he 
adds, * I would net let it now, upon a lease of nineteen years, 
* under 200/. a year; and if I should keep it, and take the la- 
* bours and cares of the tenant on myself, I know I would make 
* at least $001. a year from it.’ It is true, the haying down 
of this ground cost Mr Miller a very heavy expense; but that 
preceeded, in a great measure, from its requiring much level- 
ling, owing to its having been formerly cut for peats, and be- 
cause, as it would not carry horses, owing to its sofiness and 
moisture, it became necessary to work it with the space. In 
that paper, he further gives the following instructions as to 
the time and mode of planting it. ‘ Fiorin,’ says he, ‘ may 
be laid down in the months of September, October, and 
* November. I begin with draining when requisiic, as the 


* ground shoulil be made completely dry. If the ground to 
* be laid down is ley, it should be summer-fallow ; and all the 
. 


stones, root-weeds, and other rubbish, cretully gathered 
* and carried off. When the. ground apon the suvlace is well 


* pulverized, the grass may be scattered upon it. | some 
* times lay it down, by sprinkling the strings uncut upon the 
* surface ; sometimes 


— women to twist the strings in- 
© to loose ropes, about the thickness of the arm, which are 


© erst 
ut: 
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cut by other women with a hedge-bill upon a plank, into 
lengths of three and a half inches; which cuttings I sprin- 
kle upon the surface: At other times I sprinkle with those 
cuttings, and scatter whole strings oyer them. Although I 
use all these methods of laying down with this grass, and that 
I know all of them will answer well, I have not yet sufficient 
experience to say which is best. When this part of the work 
is done, the grass should be coyeréd with a slight top-dress- 
ing of lime and free earth well mixed and pulverized, or with 
peat-ashes and earth well mixed. The ground, if then dry, 
should be rolled with a wooden roller; and it must be com- 
pletely and sufficiently enclosed, to keep out cattle and sheep. 
In laying down bogs and morasses, upon which horses can- 
not go, the work must be done by the spade, and care taken, 
when trenching, to break the surface of it well. This is a 
very expensive way of laying down; but it will produce re- 
turns to satisfy the cultivator. Holes and inequalities should 
be filled up. “Stagnant water, though it will not kill the fio- 
rin, yet it checks its growth, and discolours it; and‘ sueh 
stagnant water should be taken off, by small cuts leading into 
main drains.’ ide adds, ‘ The ground laid down with fiorin 
the preceding year, should be carefully weeded by hand twice 
or thrice in the following summer months. This is done by 
women and girls, and, if carefully done, there will be no oc~ 
casion to weed again, ’ 

To these minute and valuable directions of Mr Miller, I have 
only to add, that in the laying down of the grass, it is much 
recommended to do it thick ; as, if it is thin, the first season 
is expended in the grass taking possession of the ground, and 
little or no crop, which can be used, is returned. _Fiorin strings 
will be found in large quantities in almost all ditches where. the 
water runs, and where the lands through which they pass are of 
good quality ; and they are also very generally got under trees. 
The season at which it is recommended to gather them, is after 
harvest ; and this time is preferred, because the fiorin is then ia 
great luxuriance, ‘and the season is past of some other of the 
summer grasses, as the ‘poa trivialis, which, by having length- 
ened strings in fayourable situations, are apt to be mistaken for 
it. Should it be wished rather to plant fiorin in the spring, 
Dr Richardson, in a letter te me, recommends that the strings 
should be gathered after harvest, and placed in a nursery during 
the winter, covered very slightly with earth or compost, to be 
ready for planting when spring arrives. 

It will be remarked, that Mr Miller recommends that the 
jand should be made completely dry. This refers to the time 
s{ plavting: because, when the fiorin has got complete posses 
TOR 
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sion of the ground, in all the specimens I have seen, I have u- 
niformly observed, that it is most luxuriant in moist situations, 
providing that stagnant water is carefully avoided ; and it seems 
universally acknowledged, that irrigation is of all things most 
favourable to it. Edinburgh, January 1812. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

As this article has already occupied much more of our room 
than was at first assigned to it, the insertion of the Report of 
the Committee, and of Dr Richardson’s observations on it, 
mentioned in Mr Douglas’s letter, is necessarily postponed till 
next Number. Few or none of our readers, we trust, will 
think any apology necessary for the length of the Memoir 
and Postscript, when they have given them that attentive per- 
usal to which they are entitled from the importance of the sub- 
ject,—the spirit of candour and moderation in which it is treat- 
ed,—and the facts adduced in support of the different state- 
ments. On the contrary, Mr Ainslie certainly deserves the 
thanks of every friend to agriculture, even though a difference 
of opinion may exist as to the degree of superiority which the 
Fiorin is alleged to possess in comparison with other bay crops. 
No man of a liberal mind, after observing the respectable au- 
thorities referred to, will venture to assert that the subject does 
not merit a thorough and impartial investigation. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Register of the Weather, from 1st January 1811 to 1st January 1812, 
Sir, 


Tue following general monthly observations on the oc- 
currences in the weather, from Ist January 1811 to ist Janua- 
"y 1812, are taken from a daily meteorological register kept in 
this county. Should you think it deserving of any notice, you 
will make what use of it you think proper, 
JANUARY.—From the Ist to the 14th, the ground covered 
with snow, but of no great depth. From the i4th to the 28th, 
favourable weather for ploughing. From that date to the end, 
hard frost, with strong gales of wind. Ploughing suspended. 


FEBRUARY.—From the 1st to the 7th, stormy weather, 
with frost and snow, which still suspended ploughing. From 
that date to the 12th, the weather more moderate, with fresh, 
but still inclining to be stormy.. From the 12th to the 27th, 
frost with snow on the ground, which again stopped ploughing. 
At that date a thaw set in. On the 28th, ploughing again be~ 
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an; 29th, heavy rain, with snow. The month of February 
eo been almost stormy and tempestuous throughout, with few 
intervals of mild and moderate weather. The whole time that 
ploughing could be carried on was about six days. 
MARCH.—From the Ist to the (4th, stormy weather, with 
rain, and strong gales of wind. At that date began again to 
plough. From the 4th to the 14th, dry weather, when seed 
time commenced in this district. Fsom the 14th to the 20th, 
weather still dry. The 20th and 21st rainy. From that date 
to the end, dry weather, with some frosty nights, succeeded by 
warm and sunshine days. Much seed sown in this month, 
and, excepting barley, the whole nearly finished. 
APRIL.—From the Ist to the 7th, moderate and favourable 
weather. At that date, a fall of.snow, with frost, which conti- 
nued till the 12th. The 16th and 18th strong gales of wind, 
but without much rain, From the 21st te the 24th squally weae 
ther, with showers of rain, From that date to the end cloudy 
weather, with much rain and easterly harr. The month of A< 
pril, upon the whole, may be considered as having been fa 
vourable for rural employment, and getting forward with the 
seed. Sowing of oats was nearly finished in this district about 
the 3d, and the greatest part of the barley about the 28d, under 
as favourable circumstances as perhaps could be wished for. The 
wheat not looking so well at this date as what was expected, 
particularly on thin clays with wet and cold bottoms ; plants 
are thin, and many of them of a sickly colour. On dry soils 
the appearance is better. ¥ 
MAY.—From the Ist to the 12th, in general cold wea- 
ther, with much rain, the prevailing winds from the east ; 
which kept back in some places the finishing of the barley 
secd, nt in most places the planting of potatoes. At that 
date, much rain, with strong gales of wind, attended with thun- 
der and lightning, which in some places did considerable da- 
mage. From the 12th to the 19th, weather more favourable 
for what yet remained of the barley seed, and planting potatoes. 
From the 19th to the 22d, cold weather, with frosty nights, the 
wind still at east. From the 22d to the end, variable, with rain 
and dry weather alternately, and upon the whole cold. 
JUNE.—From the Ist to the 10th of this month, much rain, 
with strong gales of wind from the 8. W., which retarded the 
sowing of turnips. From the 10th to the 16th, weather still 
cold and stormy, with frequent falls of rain. From the 16th to 
the 26th, dry weather, with cold winds from N. E. From 26th 
to the end, foggy nights inclining to frost, with warm sunshine 
days, the wind stil continuing at N. E. The whole of this 
month, excepting a few days towards the end, may be = 
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dered as having been unfriendly to vegetation; the corn on 
thin clays retaining much of that yellow and sickly colour which 
they had acquired dering the late and cold weather, and will 
require much sun and genial weather to recover them previous 
to seeding. 

The medium heat from 2ist June 1810 to 2ist June 1811, 
is about 64°, ‘The greatest heat, 24th June, 78°; greatest cold, 
29th January, 43°. 

JULY.—fFrom the Ist to the 14th, mostly dry weather, with 
the wind at N. E., inclining to be cold. ‘The 14th stormy, with 
rain. From that date to the end, in general favourable weather 


for the hay harvest, which, in this district, began about the 


12th, and finished about the end of the month under favour- 
able circumstances.—The crop but a light one. 

AUGUST.—-The weather, for the greatest part of this month, 
has been of a variable nature, partly dry, with intervening show- 
erg of rain; but still has a tendency to be cold, with frequent 
gales of wind, On those farms, where the corn was in a state of 
forwatdness, it is likely damage may have ensued; but, in this 
disttiety ‘where the corn is still in an unripe state, little injury 
has'Beendone. Reaping in a few places has begun; but the 
harvest cannot he general for some time to come. 

SEPT EMBER.—IFrom the Ist to the 21st of this month, 
dry weather with a warm sun. At this date, much corn in the 
lower district of this county cut down, and much of it no doubt 
in the stack-yard. Reaping in this district may be said to have 
become general about the’l4th. On the 22d, a strong gale of 
wind; from that date to the end much rain, with few intervals 
of dry weather. The fields full of cut corn ; little being taken 
in, in the higher districts, before the rainy weather began. 

OCTOBER.—irom the Ist to the 14th, few days without 
rain, at which date the greatest part of the corn still in the 
ficld. On the 12th, a gale of wind, which did considerable da- 
mage to the corn not then cut.’ From the 14th to the 26th, 
dry weather, when much corn was got in, and wheat sown. 
From 26th to the end, wet weather, with the wind at E. N. E. 
and S. FE. 

‘The number of dry days in this month was eleven; of wet 

days twenty. 5 

NOVEMBER.—This month set in with stormy weather, 
hich gales of wind, and rain, which continued with little inter+ 
misson till the 7th. From that date to the 16th, more moder- 
ate, the 15th excepted, which was stormy, with wind anc rain. 
From the 16th to the end, fine and dry weather, and, except- 
ing a few frosty nights, mild and fresh, which forwarded the las 
bouring kept back by the wet weather which prevailed from the 
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26th ultimo to the 16th instant. A considerable quantity of 
wheat at this period was likewise sown. 

DECEMBER.—From the Ist to the 8th of this month, the 
weather stormy, with rain and wind ; with some falls of snow, 
but of no great deepness. From the 8th to the 15th, the wea- 
ther more settled, the nights inclining to frost, with dry and 
sunshine days. From 15th to 2Ist, changeable, frosty and 
fresh weather. From 21st to the erd, frosty, and which stop- 


ed ploughing on the 26th. ‘The 29th, a considerable fall of 
snow. 


East Lothian, Higher District, 4th January \812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Use of Moss as a Manure to Land, 
By Wru1am Arton, Strathaven. 
(Continued from No. 48, p. 467.) 


Sir, Strathaven, 22d February 1812. 


Havrne already submitted to oo inspection an epitome of 
my enlarged Treatise on the Origin and Qualities of Moss, 


with the mode of forming it into a productive soil; and my 
communications on these subjects having been thought worthy 
of a place in the three last Numbers of your valuable Reposi- 
tory, I shall now implement my promise, by giving you an 
abridged account of what remains of my system, viz. 


1. Directions how to convert moss into manure. And, 

2. Mention a few instances of the most spirited improvements 
of moss soil that have been executed in diflerent parts of Scot~ 
Jand and England. 


Of Moss as Manure. 


To descant, in such a work as the Farmer’s Magazine, on 
the value of manure in husbandry, would be as absurd as to 
point out the utility of food to animals, or of light in the na- 
tural world. The adage, ** Muck is the mother of the meal 
chest,” which is of unknown antiquity, shows that the value 
of one species of manure was properly understood in Scotland, 
even in the remotest ages. ‘The utility of that article being 
still universally admitted, every method by which it can be aug- 
mented must be a matter of great interest in agriculture. 

Manures are of two sorts, viz. those which communicate en- 
riching or fertilizing qualities to the soil, such as dung, and 
| every 
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every species of animal or vegetable matter ; and those which 
act only as stimulants, decomposers and preparers of the real 
food of plants in the soil, as lime, marl, &c. It is to the first 
of these that I wish at present to direct your attention. 

It has been shown, in former papers on this subject, that the 
plants which contribute to the formation of moss-earth, from 
the low temperature and degree of moisture in which the 
grow, or from the innate qualities of the plants, abound wit 
acid, tannin, extract, and other ingredients that retard the 
progress of putrefaction, and prevent that powerful destroyer 
from reducing completely their original texture. It has been 
shown, that it is owing to these insoluble qualities in moss- 
plants, and the want of richer and more succulent ingredients, 
that moss-earth has ever been formed over the original soil. 

It is these very qualities that prevent moss-carth from spon- 
taneously becoming manure, the same as hay, straw, grass, or 
any other vegetable. Moss is wholly composed of vegetable 
matter—the successive crops of plants that have grown on the 
surface ; and if that matter did not possess qualities different 
from those which form other vegetables, it would be as good 
manure as they are. Could moss-earth be only divested of its 
insoluble qualities, the whole mosses would form so many im~ 
mense dunghills. 

But what nature hath not accomplished, may be, at least in 
part, effected by the ingenuity and industry of man. Moss- 
earth is no doubt insoluble; but if that insolubility can be over- 
come by art, the end in‘view will be attained. The proper 
investigation can only be made by those who are conversant in 
science. My knowledge in chemistry is too imperfect to en- 
able me to make correct experiments; nor have I had leisure 
even to make the attempt. The subject, however, has fallen 
under the investigation of others much better qualified to do it 
justice ; and | trust means will soon be discovered of reducing 
the antiseptic qualities of moss-earth, and thereby setting at l- 
berty the immense masses of vegetable food which now lye 
dormant in that species of earth. ‘The inquiry is of high im- 
portance; and, as many of the most eminent pe have be- 
gun to pay that attention to it which it so justly merits, more 
important discoveries may soon be expected. I know no dis~ 
covery of the last century of nearly so much consequence. 
Could that great end be accomplished at a moderate expense, 
the fertility of the soil, all over Scotland, would exceed our 
most sanguine expectations. The deserts would become fruitful 
fields, in the utmost sense of the term; and subsisterice might 
be raised in our native country for four times the present. num- 
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ber of its inhabitants. Till further discoveries are made, it is 
proper to attend to what is already known and practised on 
that subject. Moss-earth has been used as a manure with suc- 
cess, without any admixture or preparation whatever; it has 
been rendered in some measure soluble by being mixed with 
lime ; and this has been more completely effected by bringing 
it under decomposition with dung and other fermenting sub- 
stances. 7 
Of Moss alone as Manure. 


Moss-earth will, without any preparation whatever, operate 
as.a manure to any other soil, in the same way that one sterile 
earth tends to enrich another. Moss-earth will help to mend the 
mechanical arrangement of any of the other soils; which is 
trequently their greatest defect. The extreme cohesiveness of 
clay is often a bar to its improvement: pure sand is unpro- 
ductive from a contrary cause. If these are mixed with cach 
other, or if moss-earth is mixed with either, they will be cured 
of these defects. The tenacious clay will be rendered more 
open; the moisture will more easily percolate ; a greater scope 
will be given to the roots of plants; the clay will not be so re- 
tentive of moisture in wet weather, nor so adhesive when dry. 

A mixture of moss among sand would deepen the soil, ren- 
der it more retentive of moisture, and prevent the crop from 
being so readily injured by the drought. 

te the clay lay in an elevated situation, and was extremely 
sterile and moist, moss-earth, in its natural state, would only 
form a mixture as soil; but the heat and fermentation under 
such circumstances would not be sufficient to accelerate its de- 
composition. But if mixed with a sandy or gravelly soil in a 
low situation, the moss-earth would have more powerful effects. 
It would not only mend the mechanical arrangement of the soil, 
but the heat of the sand, and more free access to air, would 
greatly accelerate the a and decomposition of moss- 
earth; and, as putrefaction proceeded, the food of vegetation 
would be supplied. But it is much better to bring the moss 
into a course of putridity by some fermenting admixture be- 
fore it is applied to any soil. If no such mixture can be pro- 
cured, let the moss-earth be thrown up in heaps, first exposed 
to the frost, and then to the other changes of weather for a 
year or two; and if it is turned over, some sand or clay mix- 
ed with it, and the whole exposed for two seasons to the wea- 
ther, it will form a tolerable manure. But, in an age so en- 
lightene: as the present, it might well be expected that some 
more powerful dissolvent of moss-carth might be discovered. 
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Of Moss formed into Manure by being mixed with Lime. 


H moss-earth is minutely mixed with newly slacked lime, in a 
powdery state, and Inid up in a midden for a few months, and 
once or twice turned over, well broken, and a small quantity of 
new lime thrown in when turned over, the antiseptie qualities of 
the moss, in the course of a year or so after being so mixed, 
will be overeome, and the moss brought into a state of rapid de- 
composition, and thereby formed imto as good manure as so 
much straw, or other vegetables, that had been taken from the 
arable lands. 

The best way to prepare it with lime is, to dig up the moss, 
and throw it into heaps after harvest, or early in winter, so that 
the frost may operate on the moss, and in part reduce its tex- 
ture, before the drought forms it into peat. When dug up and 
exposed to summer Songs before the frost has loosened its 
adhesion, it becomes a real peat, and will not be again go easily 
broken down by the weather: But if it.is exposed first to frost, 
the alternate changes of weather will soon reduce it from peat to 
earth :—the drought, after the frost, will not form it into peat ; 
but, with the other changes of weather, it will aid in reducing 
the organic texture of the moss. 

After being exposed to the weather for a whole winter, the 
moss earth may be removed in the spring to the field to whieh 
it is intended to be applied, and, when it is between wet and 
dry, thrown up intoa convenient midden, and mixed with about 
a hith or sixth part of its weight of hot newly slacked lime, in a 
powdery state. The moss shoukl be as much broken as possible, 
and minutcly mixed with the lime. 

Lord Dundonald in his ‘Treatise on the Connexion between 
Chemistry and Agriculture, observes (p. 109), that when the 
newly calcined lime, or what is usually termed lime shells, are 
mixed, unslacked, with the moss, the heat is so much increased 
as to reduce the moss to charcoal or cinder, and to dissipate its 
component parts into a gaseous state, leaving nothing but the 
ashes or carbonaceous matter, and such a portion of the fixed 
air generated in the process, as is absorbed by the lime return- 
ing to the state of chalk. ‘The moss ought not therefore to be 
mixed with lime in the state of shells. 

‘ The object is best attained by mixing newly made and 
* completely slacked lime, with about five or six times its weight 
* of peat, which should be moderately humid, and not in a 
* too dry state. In this ease, the heat generated will be mode- 
* rate, and never sufficient to convert the peat into carbonace- 
* ous matter, or to throw off, in the state of fixable air, the 
‘ acids therein contained. The gases thus generated will be in- 
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* flammable and phlogisticated air, forming Volatile alkali, 
* which will combine as it is formed with the oxygenated part 
of the peat that remains unacted upon by the lime, applied 
for this especial purpose in a small proportion. By this mode 
of conducting the process, a soluble saline matter will be pro- 
cured, consisting of phosphat and oxylat of ammonia, whose 
beneficial effects on vegetation haye sheetidy been described. 

‘ Inattention or ignorance of these important facts, has pro- 
bably, in many cases, defeated the wishes of the farmer in 
the application of this preparation, which is particularly re- 
commended as a top-dressing to the grounds under pasture. 
The proportion of lime to peat here given, should be care- 
fully attended to; and the mixing of the two substances to- 
gether should be performed under cover, in a shed or out-house 
constructed for that purpose ; as too much rain, or a too great 
exposure to air, will prevent a due action of the lime upon 
the peat. The success of most operations, but more especial- 
ly of those of a chemical nature, greatly depends upon a re- 
-— and due observance of circumstances apparently tri- 
vial. 

* This preparation of lime and peat, is in a peculiar manner 
conducive to the growth of clover, and of the short, and, 
as they are called, sweet kinds of pasture grasses. ‘The soil 
also, by the application of it, acquires such a predisposing 
tendency to promote the growth of such grasses, as to pre- 
vent its growing afterwards rank, coarse, or sour herbage.’ 
The compost of moss-earth' thus made up with lime, ought 
to remain several months in that state; after which it ought 
to be turned over, well mixed and broken ; some fresh lime, 
and if possible, a small quantity ef earth, or even some little 
dung applied ; and having remained a few montlis more in the 
midden, it may be used as manure, cither as a top-dressing or 
otherwise. It should remain a year at least in the midden with 
the lime ; but the longer it remains in that state, the oftener it 
is turned over, and the more lime, earth, dung, or other ad- 
mixtures that are applied, the richer will be the manure. When- 
ever green herbage of any kind can be obtained, it ought to be 
mixed in the midden when turned over. 

But the utility of mogs-earth mixed with lime for manure has 
been doubted by some who, I should have supposed, were well 
qualified to judge of its value. A learned Senator of the Col- 
lege of Justice, Lord Mcadowbank, whose researches in che- 
mistry and agriculture have been unremitting, in an Essay pub- 
lished in the second volume of the Transactions of the High- 
land Society, page 150, says, ‘ Peat prepared with lime To: 
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* has not been found to answer as a good manure. In one in- 
* stance, viz. in a bit of fallow sown with wheat, it was evi- 
* dently pernicious. ’ 

Dr Walker, in the Essay formerly mentioned, seems to 
doubt of the utility of moss as a manure, when prepared with 
lime. He says, (p- 55), ‘ When lime or any other calcareous 
‘ manures are intermixed with peat, they may, by encounter- 
ing the acid in the peat, occasion effervescence, by which the 
abaunce of the peat may be more minutely divided, and 
impregnated with neutralized and fertilizing matter. But 
these manures, though capable of effervescence, are them- 
selves incapable of putrefaction, or of communicating that 
process to peat, or any other substance that is not susceptible 
of it. Accordingly, peat-earth, and lime both in its mild 
and caustic state, were mixed in various proportions ; some 
of these mixtures were exposed to the air for one, and others 
for two years, yet no degree of putrefaction on the earth could 
be discerned; for though peat consists chiefly of vegetable 
matter, yet it is in such a state as to resist the septic powers 
of lime.’ 

When gentlemen so eminent in science, and so much con- 
versant in agriculture, as the learned Judge and respectable 
Professor, have already decided, it may appear presumptuous 
in me, confessedly ignorant of chemistry, to offer my opinion. 
But with all deference to the memory of the one,. and the high 
respect I entertain for the other, I am bound to say that both of 
them seem to me to have mistaken the effects of lime and moss- 
earth as manure. ‘That it may fail in some instances, cannot be 
doubted. ‘The cause of failure in the instance recorded by his 
Lordship, I shall not attempt to explain. But that it has been 
used with effect in many hundreds of instances, I have seen 
and known, both before and since I published on that subject ; 
and that it still continues to be so used, by many who have had 
long experience of its effects as a manure, are facts which I 
know, and can well attest. Having seen the opinions of these 
respectable and intelligent authors on that subject, I have, in 
the course of my extensive peregrinations in Scotland and Eng- 
land, made particular inquiry into that matter, and I find that 
moss-earth, prepared with lime alone, has been used, and con- . 
tinues to be used, as a manure, with success, in many parts 
of both kingdoms. I would be cautious of receiving the stories 
of country people, in contradiction to well known principles of 
science. But, in a matter of this kind, I am disposed to give.cre- 
dit to the well attested facts of many who have made the expe- 
riment, though some men of extensive erudition may - 
these 
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these experiments inconsistent with some of the general princi- 
ples of seicuce. 

Lord Meadowbank does not indeed advance any argument 
founded-on science against mixing lime with moss; but only says, 
moss se. preparcd was not found to be a good manure, and in 
one imstaree it proved injurious. But this might proceed from 
some peculiar quality in the soil, or some local or relative cir- 
cumstances not attended to. . 

Dr Walker, indeed, opposes both theory and practice to the 
use of moss prepered with lime for manure; but it remains to 
be inquired into, whether he is correct in his theories and expe- 
riments. He admits, in the passage queted, that when peat is 
mixed with lime, the calcareous matter encounters the acid in 
the peat; occasions effervescence, which divides the sabstance of 
the peat, and impregnates it with neutralized and fertilizing mat- 
ter. Here the P. r not only admits the very fact I wish to 
establish, but explains the scientific process by which moss mix- 
ed with lime is formed into manure. But then he adds, that 
this species of manure is incapable of putrefaction, or of com- 
municating that process to sulyects incapable of fermentation ; 
and says, moss is in such @ state as to resist the septic powers of 
lime ;—ift'so, it can do no good as manure ; for it is only as pu- 
trefaction advances, that the food of plants is formed, or set, at 
liberty from dead vegetable matter. 

It. may scem to be bold for me to presume to dispute the opi- 
niens of the respectable and intelligent Professor of Natural 
Histery. But every one who has paid the least attention ta 
these matters knows, that, when hot lime, or any calcareous 
manure is mixed with moss, or any substance abounding with 
acid, the alkali in the lime encounters the acid in the moss, 
raises heat, fermentation and effervescence, which destroy both 
the alkali and the acid; neither of which are favourable to the 
growth of plants, and forms them into a neutral salt, whieh is 
propitious to their growth. By the acid being destroyed or neu- 
tralized, the antiseptic quality of the moss is removed, the fi- 
bre, and texture of the moss-earth broken, and it is thereby 
brought into a state of solubility, and converted into manure. 
The whole mass of moss-earth is entirely composed of vegetable 
matter that had grown on the surface, and is suspehded, by its 
antiseptic quality, from complete dissolution. But the moment 
that antiseptic and insoluble quality is overcome, the whole body 
of moss earth is.as fit for manure as so much hay, straw, or 
grass. ‘Fhe charm of insolubility onee broken, and putrefac- 
tion begun, it will continue its course till every — of the 
moss is reduced ; and, as it advances, the food of plants will be 
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formed, and yiclded up to the soil. Dr Walker himself admits 
the powers of calcareous earths, in promoting the putrefaction 
of vegetable substances. He says, in his Prize Essay, p. 24, 
* Calcareous earth is well known to promote the putrefaction of 
‘ vegetableand animal substances. ‘The Island of Lismore is, 
* for the most part, composed of limestone ;—all its mosses are 
‘ much intermixed with calcareous earth ;—they are therefore 
‘ most putrid, and most consumed of any that afe to be seen.’ 
The same effects will follow every where; and if-moss be ren- 
dered sufficiently putrid, it will prove the best of manure. 

That caustic lime will operate upon moss, in every state in 
which we find it, is evident from the effects it has upon other 
soils. When land has been often manured with dung, -part of 
the vegetable matter, both of the dung, and that in the soil, 
becomes insoluble, and yields no food for vegetation. Hence 
we often find abundance of vegetable matter in the soil reduced 
entirely to earth ; yet so insoluble as to be of no manner of use 
to vegetation. What is the remedy in this case ?—Hot lime 
most undoubtedly. ‘The caustic lime, when applied to land in 
that state, reduces the insolubility of the vegetable substance, 
and forces its dormant powers into action. In this case, the 
putrefaction of the vegetable matter has proceeded much farther 
than it has done on moss. Nothing of the sere fibre or 
texture of the plant remains; nor is even a black unmixed earth 
to be found there, as in moss. Nothing remains of the vegetable 
substance that is perceptible to the eye; yet enough will be 
found of the insoluble vegetable matter for the caustic lime to 
act upon, And such are the powers of hot lime, in reducing 
even these imperceptible remains of vegetable substances, that 
the most luxuriant crops of grain are —T produced when | 
hot lime is applied to such a soil. It would be strange, indeed, 
if lime, ina caustic state, had such powerful effects on vegetable 
matter, so far advanced in putrefaction, and yet thad no such 
powers upon moss where putrefaction had not made such. pro- 
gress. If it were admitted, that hot lime had no such effects on 
moss, the reason must be very different from that assigned by 
Dr Walker: But, fortunately for mankind, he is not correct in 
that opinion. 

Besides the Earl of Dundonald, I might also have quoted, on 
this subject, Dr Garnet and others, the best qualified to judge 
on scientific principles. The intelligent Mr Naismith (p: 43) 
says,—* We know, in general, that it is the property of qtick 
: dies to decompose most vegetable substances ; and 1 am ¢€er- 
* tain, from experience, that one part of lime newly slacked 
‘ into a mild powder, “nixed with five or ‘six patts of moist 
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i © pat, and the whole ‘repeatedly tarned ‘and ‘broken;before 
; + the lime ‘becomes cffetd,: falls‘ inte a fine friable*mould s.and 
-* that this mould, applied to any other’ soil, greatly :premiotes 
| § fertility?) ral 
Ff shigte have noticed ‘the’ error into which Dr Walker has 
fallen, in adinitting, as he does, the powers of lime to nentralize 
the acidin moss, and minutely divide its parts, and’ yet dotibt- 
ing its powers.of promoting putrefaction, eveti when exposed to 
the open air for one or two years. , I can say, that I néversaw 
moss-earth taken from the common mass, and’ laid out‘and ex- 
posed to the open air for two years, even when’ no admixture 
whatever was applied, but I found putrefaction had’ made ¢or- 
siderable See a veal or any caustic substarice which 
acts-powerfully in dissolving moist vegetable matter, is applied, 
the ptogiae ef pucretetiin must be greatly saemarsiodiseee 
Though I cannot help being diffident when J differ from Gen- 
tlemen so eminently qualified to judge, and would wish to” treat 
their opinions with all manner of respect} yet, in the present case, 
T am fully satisfied in'my own mind, that moss-earth; ii gene- 
‘val, may be converted into efficient manure by’an admixture of 
d time. ‘That opinion is founded upon the little knowledge I pios- 
sess Of science ;' it is corroborated by the concurring opmion of 
others more ‘conversant in science than I ean’ peegend to be’; 
; and it is confirmed by an experience of more than thirty years, 
} under my Own observation, as well as that of hundreds of others 
whom I could point out, who have, for several years past, used 
| it with such success, as to induce them to continue the practice; 
and who are convinced, from well-tried experience, that mioss 
mised. with lime is highly beneficial as manure. 
; [Te be aontinued.] 
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On a, new Mode of. Cultivating White Crops. By the Reverend 
Tn Camppet, Kilcalmonell. 


LAN account of a new method of cultivating White Crops, by 
~ ‘Mr Campbell, was given in Vol. XII. p. 27 ; and that Gen- 
tleman has obligingly commuticated a detail of his further 
*..experiments. We regret that our limits do not permit us to 
ivisert the whole of his communications; but, by his permis- 
-sion, so much of them shall now be presented as may enable 
our readers to make similar experiments. The result, expe- 
rienced by Mr Campbell, is greatly in favour of his hoed 
ridges, both in-crops 1810 and 1811. In the former year, 
they are stated to have produced at the rate of two bolls, four 


pecks 
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| peeks ‘atid: one lippie, acre, more than was raised. opon 
[and of the sdshndice tect broadcast ; and the account of 
this experiments, in the latter year, is given in his own words. 
Instead of marking off the line of the ridges upon the level 

j "depositing the seed, and then raising the ‘ridges to 
cover: it, Mr mem er _~ very properly forms a 
‘exactly as if-intencied for potatoes or turnips; and they 
me flattened by a light harrow. A breadth of 6 
or 12 inches, or any intermediate space on the middle of each, 

is then sown,’ which may be done by a machine similar to the 
turnip drill-barrow, and constructed so as to sow two or more 

~ @pidges ationce, by which there must be a considerable saving 
.of seed: and: labour. . The double mouldboard plough, by pas- 
sing between the ridges, throws over the seed the earth drawn 
into the.intetvals by the harrow. ‘The ridges are then rolled, 
and; receive the same horse-hoeing, through the summer, as 
turnips, or any other drilled green crop, with occasional hand- 


weedin — the plants when necessary. 
Mr gtiel alitetves that ‘ Potatoe land may be made 
* into 24 feet ridges how soon the potatoes are taken up; and 
$ the ridges.and furrows from which hoed oats, beans, tur- 
* nips, or cab have been removed, may be reversed, anid 
in that state till the time of aie a when. the 
ri be considerably flatte y cross-harrowing with 
5 toa hieooe or by dibansier harrow than aiear used 
for newly-made furrows drawn ——- upon them ; 
ter which they are sown, covered up, rolled. This 
done to the land occupied by hoed oats, and a few turnips, 
last year. Land, beer = — by oats . narrow 
ridges, may be prepar _ potatoes by splitting the ridges, 
adi hates them so till the dead is put in the me camel 
or; if the land is mellow; the dung may be placed in the oat 
stubble furrows, and covered by splitting the old ridges ; 
at seed-time the new ridges harrowed; the potatoes dibbled, 
covered up by the double mouldboard, and rolled. From 
this it will be seen, that the ex of continuing a field or 
a farm in hoed ridges, after it is once brought under that 
system, will not be near so great as a person at first sight 
would be apt to imagine. ps it will not much exceed 
that of the alternate system of broadcast for white crops, 
and hoed ridges for potatoes, turnips, beans, &c. when 
saving of seed in hoed white crops is taken into the account. ” 
Mr Campbell recommends a plentiful allowance of seed ;— 
of which, as appears from the following letter, he has used at 
the rate of 12 pecks per acre; and he is of opinion, that a 
breadth of 12 inches is preferable to that of 6 inches. In this 
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ease, the interval for horse-h will be 18 inches, if the 
breadth of the ridge is 24 feet ;—but, he adds, if that space is 
found too narrow, it is only necessary to extend the breadth of 
the ridge to 3 feet, or more or less as may be oy Ae requisite. 

—The description of a eee employed by Mr Campbell 
in the subsequent ear a RC is unavoidably postponed, ‘for 
the reason already assigned.—Mr Campbell’s experiments ox 
crop 1811 are stated in the following letter.] 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, - 
Sir, 

I pzc leave to send you the following comparison bihien 
broadeast oats, and oats sown oma br dh of 6 inches on hoed 
ridges, crop 1811. 

n tolerably soil, immediately after potatoes, the pro- 
tute from one-fourth of an English acre, sown cast, was one 
boll, two lippies, Linlithgow measure ;—therefore, the — 
from one acre is 66 pecks. 

Sixty-six pecks, at 2s., the price at Tarbert, 

in the parish of Kilcalmonell, when the oats : 
were thrashed in January 1812, is.s...00.00. 66 12 © 
Deduce expense— ' 
Rent; being less than the price I could ob- 
tain from the meadow hay growing upon it 
on the foot, the buyers being at the expense 
of cutting and making........0.6« £2 10 0 


One ploughing.......eserseeseeees 010 0 
Harrowing before and after sowing 04 0 
Sowing «ssceecccsereesescccveeseeecs we +O O 6 ; 
Seed, 15 pecks, At ZB.rcsvecccsescees 110 0 


44 6 


Profit.....+0..2 1 17 6 
The st straw allowed for cutting down, harvest- 

‘ing, and thrashing, __. ; 

’ ’ =e 
The produce from one-fourth of an acre, ‘conti- 
— hoed ridges, was one boll, seven pecks, 


ree lippiet, or 95 pecks per acre, which 


at 2s. 4S.. PORE RA TOR OEESEE SEES ESTEE OE OSES EEO ET ETE £9 19 0 
Deduce expénse== ' 
Two ploughings, at 108....ssessee #£1 0 0 
‘Two double times of re 0 4 @ 
alf 


Forming 2} feet ridges—one h 
dey of a man Is., oud of a horse 


Carryever £1 4 @#9 10 0 
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Brought-over #1 4 04910 @ 
9s., which is at the rate of 10s, 
for a man and two horses for a 
Whole day...rcrscsereeerecsessereere O° 3. O 
Flattening the tops of the ridges 
with a small harrow.......0... 9 1 0 
SOWIE, ovo ccassccorcnsevccesccccccccccse OF 2 @ 
Covering the seed with the double 
matdidhousdiatie half day of a 
man and horse going twice in 
each interval......eesserssceees 
- Rolling the ridges....s...s.sssseseseee 
Paring the sides of the ridges when 
the crop is ZrowiNg.....+++++e+00 
Pulverizing the earth in theintervals 
Farthing up the crop........ 
Seed, 12 pecks, at 25.....seeeeeeeees 


SN i ail < opciuditncth cede visaidesssude 


mneoocSeo | — i) 


516 8 


Profit...... £3 14 0 
Deduce profit from the broadcast, as above...... 117 6 


The balance, which is nearly equal to the profit 
from the broadcast, is......csescrcessessesscveee £1 1G 6 

Therefore, the profit from one acre in hoed ridges, is nearly 
equal to the profit from two acres broadcast. 

This is the case when the meal sells at 2s. the peck; but if, 
in consequence of importation of grain, it shall fall to last year’s 
prices, viz. 1s, 6d. the peck, the profits on the broadcast will be 
reduced from 1/. 17s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., or about an eighth part of 
its former amount; while the profit on the acre, in hoed ridges, 
will be reduced from 3/. 14s. to 14, 6s. 6d., which is only about 
a third part of its former amount. In these circumstances, the 
profit from one acre, in. hoed ridges, 1/. 6s. 6d., will be more 
than equal to the profit from five acres broadcast, which is only 
1. 2s. 6d. 

Can any thing place the superiority of hoed ridges in a more 
striking light, as a protection to the farmer from ruin, in cir- 
cumstances which may frequently occur, in consequence of im- 
portation from foreign countries ?—the low prices of a plenti- 
jul crop, such as that of 1810, operating on the reduced quan- 
tity of a scanty one, such as that of 1811. 

The more the rent and expense of labour, and the less the 
valne of produce, the greater will be the superiority of this new 

method 
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method of sowing oats in ri over gowing them.either broad- 
cast, or in the’old method of drilling, which is not much more 
roductive. In other words, the hoed ridges will, in all years, 

fave a greater balance, after deducting expenses, for the interest 
of the farmer—the Ne Rp of the landed proprietor-— 
the independence and prosperity of the state;—and, in years of 
scarcity, they may be the means of saving them all from de- 
struction. r ys 

The superiority of oats, in hoed ridges, over those sown broad- 
cast, was not so great, in crop 1811,’ as it was in crop’ 1810. 
Perhaps the following circumstances may have occasioned the 
difference. 1s¢, The badness of the season, i181}; was more 
unfavourable to the ripening of the oats produced by tillering, 
which takes place in hoed more than in beomicadl vats. | 2dly, 
The experiments were made in 1810, on land which had previ- 
ously carried a broadcast crop after potatoes; and the 
quantity of weeds, in such land sown broadeast than in the ex- 

eriment plot of 1811, immediately after potatoes, was more 

Seni to the hoed oats, the weeds in them being more ea- 
sily extirpated. ‘The experiment plot of 1811 was so clean as 
not to require any hand-weeding. 

In the favourable season of 1810, as stated at the Woburn 
Sheep-shearing, 

The produce of a drilled acre of wheat, at the 





WHOPKGE PICS, .WAScccccccescdeccdsccscccerdecicesees 216 4 8 
Of a broadcast ONe.....00e0eeeeeeeee eee cevccsccese ces 15 1 4 
Superior produce of the drilled...........sesee+++ £13 4 

This is little more than a 13th part of the 
broadcast. ° 
The produce of an acre of oats, in hoed ridges, 

by my experiments, WAS.....++sscecesseesseeees £910 0 
Of an acre broadcast.....esseeseserececeseessereesese 612 0 
ee of the hoed ridges.......+..... #218 0 

is is nearly 6-13ths of the broadcast. 


So that, without making any allowance for the favourable 
season in which the English drills, and the unfavourable season 
in which the Scotch hoed ridges, were compared with broadcast, 
the hoed ridges exceeded the drills, in that comparison, in the 
proportion of about six to one. 

Iam, Srr, your, &c. 


Kilcalmonell, 24th Jan. 1812. A. C. 
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Directions, for dividing @ Triangle, or Rectilineal Figure, inta 
any Number of Equat Parts, without the Wen sf Menge 
Instruments or Logarithms. 


Sir, 

I opserve, in your valuable Magazine for December, 
(vol. XIE. p, 444), a scheme and table for. dividing trian 
ito any number of equal parts, which, it is alleged, : would be 
of great use to practical farmers, more ‘especially if the calcula- 
tioms could be easily performed ; but I was surprised to.see how 
limited the table given by your correspondent is, and also the 
operose method adopted, laying the objection, of every one not 
being in possession of a sector, out of the question, 

To show that any triangle, or rectilineal figure wha-ever, 
may be thus divided into any number of equal. parts, wichout 
the use of mathematical instruments or logarithms, is the guts 
pose of troubling you with this qnmmunicsaiin. ' 


, 
J 
’ 


A For this intention, suppose any tri- 
angle A BC, of which ‘the sides are 
severally ascertained to be 300, 200, 
and 180; it is required to divide it 
into eny number of equal partsy | 

Let it be required, ‘for examp le, to 
divide it into 81 erpial parts. 





General. Rule. 


Extract the square root of the number of divisions wanted, 
which in this case is 81, and gives 9. Divide the several sides 
by this last number, as ‘follow: 


$00 —,,. 200 180 
= 3 $355 7 > 292 ; and > = 20. 


Which numbers at once form a triangle, of which the sides DE, 
DC, and CE, are respectively of those lengths, and the aréa 
of which triangle shall be the 81st part of the given one. 

The triangle A B C is drawn obtuse at C, for the purpose of 
showing the ‘generality of the method. fF lad it been right are 
gled, (a case which does not happen once in a hundred times in 
field-measuring), its area would have been more easily: found ; 
but if we can do a wore difficult case, we surely can pert ory 
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a simple one. As we have no perpendicular in this figure, the 
best method for finding its ated fin case it is not already known) 
is by the rule in Ewing’s Synopsis, which runs as follows. 

‘ Let all the sides of the triangle be collected:into one sum ; 
© from the half of which let the sides be separately subtracted, 
* that three differences may be found betwixt the foresaid half 
© sum, and each side. Then let these three differences and half 
* sum be multiplied into one another, and the square root of 
$ the prodact will give the area of the given wletiaie 2 

‘ us, in this case, 


AB = 300 
B C = 200} is 680, the sum of the three sides. 
AC = 180 ‘ 
' $40 is therefore the half sum. 
en, 


340 $40 340 
AB 300 BC 200 AC 180 


40 —_ 140 a 160 
are the three differences, which, multiplied into one another, 
give 896000; and this, again, multiplied by 340 (the half sum), 
gives 304640000 ; the square root of which, viz. 17459, is the 
area of the triangle A BC. 
In the same manner, the area of the small triangle D EC, is 


Sound to be 215°4; and, dividing 17459 by 215°4 gives 81, the 


area wanted, allowing a small variation for fraction. This evi- 
dently proves, that any triangle, or rectilineal figure, may be 
divided into any number of parts required. 

More could be said upon this subject ; but I am afraid I have 


already transgressed upon your time and limits. 


Iam, Sir, your, &c. 


James Lrsiim 
Edinburgh, 29th December, 1811. 





'- TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from the Reverend Dr Ricnarpson on a New Mode of 
Irrigation ; and on the value of Peat-moss as a Soil. 


Sir, Moy, Ireland ; February 20th, 1812. 


As you were pleased to publish the letter I sent you in June 
last on Sprityy Meapows, I shall now make some further ob- 


servations 
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servations on that topic, so far as cormected with Fiorin Grassy 
a subject inning to excite much attention in Scotland. 

Near to the commencement of that letter, I glanced a little 
at a paper in the Transactions of your Highland. Society,. con- 
tain ing a Report upon the water meadows of the late Duke of 
Buccleuch. \ : 

As that respectable Nobleman was then alive, I declined 

roceeding further on the subject of his meadows, lest it should 
be disagreeable to him to find that the measures, he had adopt- 
ed for the improvement of his estate, and the spirited exer- 
tions he had made in a line of irrigation, under accredited 
irrigators by trade, were disapproved by any one, anda prog- 
sand = that they would manetlh r a 

As that. worthy and much lamented Nobleman is now no 
more, my objection to enter further into the subject of his 
Grace’s water meadows is removed ; and I may venture to men- 
tion, that when I made inquiries in Scotland last October, I 
found (as I expected) that these meadows had. quite failed. 

That my ideas in general, on the subject of irrigation, are at 
variance with those of all the writers on that branch of agricul- 
ture; and that my practice is totally different from that of mo- 
dern irrigators, both as to the late period in which I mow my 
now extensive water meadows, and also, in my habit of con- 
tinuing to irrigate through the whole summer; will. appear 
from pues Essay on Spritty Meadows which you were pleased 
to publish. 

Should those who have the: managément of the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s meadows chuse to try a new experiment, in place of 
the old practice which has failed with them, they have, to encou- 
rage them, the Report of a committee of their own countrymen, 
sent from Scotland, late in October last, to examine my boasted 
Fiorin crops, one half of which were on watered meadows ; 
much of them standing at the time, and at least treble a usual 
crop: such at least was the judgment they formed of what they 
saw. 

Never was an experiment so easily made by those who wish 
to try a new practice ; they have only to continue their irrigation 
at intervals through the summer,:so long as their waters last, 
and to resume it when autumnal rains, or occasional floods, a- 
gain restore them, and to abstain from mowing until October is 
‘well advanced. 

If the crops they then sever be not only superior in quality, 
but also far greater in quantity, than any formerly mowed from 
the same ground, or any others in their country, it is plain I 
haye been miskeding them, and they have only to retary to 

éir 
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their old practice, without having incurred, any expense by the 
experiment. 


‘ i ; ’ 

- There is another subject of far greater importance to Scotland, 
on which my difference of opinion from every writer, of your: 
country that discusses it (so far as they have come. within. my 
reach), is equally decided ; I mean value of peat. moss or 
massy earth, as a soil to the a te ay 

Being called upon, more than two years ago, by a-Scottish 
‘Nobleman of high rank, for my opinion on the improvement 

his country, abounding with peat ; I gave his Lordship my 
inion freely ; stating my ideas were at variance with those of 
his countrymen who had written upon peat. moss,.;(and. th 
writers on the subject were numerous): I shall take the liberty:of 
- quoting the ’ ne 
~-6¢ Your Lordship will probably be surprised when I tell you, 
I cannot advance a single step in the business you. have put me. 
on, without engaging in hostilities in defence of ScoTLanp, and 
drawing my pen in support of a Scortisu So1t,—not against fo- 
reign enemies, but in refuting the unmerited abuse thrown out 
by her own sons. ; 
°The noblemen and proprietors in the HicuLayns, and your 
hérdship-among them, have entered into a society for the laud~ 


able — of promoting the improvement of their, country ; 
Youendeavéur to rouse ingenuity by encouragement ; and you 
invite communications. ; 
5 Kssays are-contributed, and in these you are told, your coun- 
try is not improveable. 


‘Your lands, as yet untouched by man, are mostly peaty, 
some of it bog, and far more, peaty heath, 
‘Peat, then, is the principal material you have to work upon, 
and this you are told (by those who have taken upon them to in- 
struct you) is the worst and the most unproductive of soils. 
Hear the gentlemen themselves—(page 18, vol. 3. Trans- 
ACTIONS OF THE HicHLaNnp Society.)—You are told there— 
«In, the Northern parts of Britain, a considerable part of the 
“-earth’s surface is occupied by vegetable matter, known by 
« the name of peat, which, being in its natural state unproduc- 
- “itive of esculent vegetables, sets narrower bounds to national 
‘industry.’ 
s. Page 28. * The properties of peat, which have chiefly claim- 
“ied attention, are, its incapacity of producing vegetables ca- 
¢ pable of being cultivated in its natural state. 
__P. 39. § The natural incapacity of peat to produce esculent 
‘ vegetables, results from—it is destitute of earth, and es 
§ pos 
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‘ posed of a congeries of vegetable fibres, fit to suffocate, not te’ 
s » land v Sables. oe me 

P. 40. * Soils capable of fertility, are composed of two or 
* more of the primitive earths, with a mixture of decayed ani- 
* mal or vegetable substances: these qualifications are wanting 
*- in peat ; and, as it does not yield to corruption, growing plants 
* can derive no food from its spoils. ’ 

P. 50. * Peat, for want of an admixture of earth, is defi- 
§ cient in the qualifications of a soil.’ rene] 

P. 6% * Peat sterile in itself. ’ 

P. ‘71. © No sooner is the substance of peat awakened from its 
natural torpid state, than common chickenweed springs up 
©every where over it.’ : 

‘P. 82. * I have thus attempted to examine the nature of that 
‘ unseemly substance, by which a large portion of the earth's 
‘ ‘surface in these regions is laid waste ;— investigating the causes. 
* of its natural sterility. : te 

P. 308. * The mere sediment of peat appears to partake of. 
* the sterile qualities of the bog. ’* 

P. 316. * Peat bogs, in their natural state, are among the 
* worst of soils.’ ' 

Such, my Lord, is the account your own writers give of the 
material composing the surface of by far the a of the 
unreclaimed grounds in the Highlands of Se ; and it ie 
from peat soil you are to extract the produce, whichis to repay 
the expense of. cultivation. 

My opinion of a peat soil totally differs from that of these 
gentlemen ; and, instead of the natural sterility with which they 
repeatedly tax it, I boldly assert it possesses a naturav richness, of ~ 
which we shall not be at a loss how to avail ourselves. ” 

Posterior to the publication of that volume of the Highland 
Transactions, Dr Rennre has written numerous Essays on Bogs 
or Mosses, and wages a more deliberate war on Peat Earth 
than any of his predecessors, affirming its sterility with still 
greater confidence. 

The Doctor proves, by chemical analysis, that this unhappy 
substance, which has been fvolishly attempted to be converted 
into a vegetable soil, and applied to use as such, contains ever 
deleterious principle, every noxious element hostile to the veedh 
of plants: Whence it follows, that it is vain to attempt the cul- 
tivation of peat moss, until these poisonous ingredients, with 

w 


* Some of the richest Fiorin crop I had this year (1809) grew upon 
pure peat sediment. { have since, in 1810, and 1811, mowed crops 
of equal luxuriance, from the same patch, without any manure or’ 
seil, simply by the aid of irrigation. 
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which-it so abounds, be neutralized, and their pernicious quali- 
ties counteracted. + } 

Happily, ipdeed, the Doctor promises, by the aid ‘of the saine 
chemical seliool, to enable us'to make such changes in this’ peat 
soil,,as will-enable it to answer all our purposes, and completely 
dovaway that sterility which so many of your countrymen con- 


eur in ascribing to it. 


. 


Having long promised an Essay on the subject of our Irish 
Bogs, with my ideas on the measures now adopting for their im. 
provement under an act of Parliament, with those I recommend ; 
L-have sent it to Griffiths’s Agricultural Magazine, London ; 
and have added a refutation of several of Dr nie’s positions 
onthe subject of peat bog, which I consider as of mischievous 
tendency, as well as his general assertion of their desperate 
sterility. . 

Whether peat moss, in its natural state, be unhappily so sterile 
a many of your countrymen conctr in representing it,—or 
whether it be even in that natural state highly fertile, as I have 

ly sustained, is a pure question of Fact, to be decided 
on by the agriculturist on the spot, and not by the chemist in 
his laboratory. 

+ Such; at least, is the mode in which I have encountered the 
question ;*and though well aware, that pure peat soil may be 
highly improved by different mixtures of easy acquisition, with- 
out being sought for through chemical laboratories, I have re- 
peatedly met the naked question, and engaged in the improvement 
of pure peat soit where turfs were just cut, without reaching the 
substratum, and without any additional substance, earth, ashes, 
lime, dung, or any extrancous material ;—from this reprobated soil 
I have, in the face of the world, (invited to witness), mowed 
crops of hay, for three years, far superior to any other in the 
kingdom. : 

_ My Noble Friend the Marquis of Hertford has enabled me 
to ascertain the same fact in a new and important situation: He 
has jaid down, under my directions, seven acres of pure moss 
ground, on the top of a mountain above Belfast. ‘The onthe 
commenced, Aug. 16th, 1811; and if I do not mow, in Octo- 
ber 1812, a crop of hay treble the amount of any other in Ire- 
land, I shall consider myself disgraced. 

' It is true, that, on the Marquis’s peat soil, 1 used composts 
in abundance ; but as they were formed of pure peat mire, mix- 
ed with ashes burnt on the spot, I neicher introduced extra- 
meous matter, nor induced expense, J answer, that the mea- 
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dow will sarees oo and 1814, and, should failure be sus- 
pected, it is easi tu the same cheap compost. 
Aware of the ‘ nedleulble importance of this experiment, I 
chose for the site, a road side, that the meadow might be, at all 
times open to inspection; and it is only seven miles from Belfast. 
Perhaps there may be more in the question of the sterility ef 
peat soil than we are aware of ;—the proof that our Irish peat 
soil, is. highly fertile, does not rest upon my authority alone ; 
and, after the weighty authorities I have quoted, it may not be 
respectful to doubt the extreme sterility of the Scotch peat soils; 
e all know of Saint Parricx’s kindness to his-favoured 
Isle—Ille virus serpentibus abstulit atris. ° 
Not a partes of venom did he leave in the animal kingdom 
4hrough his whole domain. oD 
I suspect, though our gratitude be not commensurate» to, his 
services, that St Patrick also extended his kindness to the mege- 
oe kingdom through Ireland ; and being as sharp as Dr Rea- 
, in discovering the mass of deleterious elements accumulated 
in our peat soil, neutralized them all, and left us our peat begs 
with the same powers of fertility we find them to possess at 
present. bo vs 
Whether Sr Anprew has been as kind to Scotland or aot, is 
the question at issue; and I take the decision of it upon myselé- 
I have promised my kind Gatioway friends ,to. visit. them 
early in April, and to assist them in converting, at small ex- 
pense, their peat bogs and moors into far better meadow than any 
now in Scotland. 
Wherever my measures shall be proceeded on, I shall 
a small patch of pure peat soil to be left, unsophisticated by 
ashes, lime, earth, or any fertilizing substance ;—the produce of 
these patches will bear direct on the question at issue, the steri- 
lity of peat soil ; and, when it shail be known the experiment is 
made in support of the character ne their Tutelar Saint, 1 have 
uo doubt but that I shall be gratifi our countrymen. 
“> Ww. Reomasneiee D. D. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Dairy Husbandry. By Mr Wusiam Arton,, Writer, 
' Sérathaven. 


Sir, Strathaven, February 1$12.. 
Consiprrine, as I have always done, Agriculture as the 
ret aud greatest of huinan aflairs, L could not but feel, from 
is 
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-ts:fitst\commencement, ‘a lively concern in .a work devoted: to 
_its interest, and which has ‘been so mach: and: so justly cele 
brated, asthat of the Farmer’s Magazine. I have been: con- 
statit teader;-a great admirer, and warm advocate for that va~ 
-lwablé work; and from it I have derived much useful .imforma~ 
tioti’ on many different branches of rural economy. « ‘The Ma- 
preednneeree — dawn —— anaes and it has. o- 
“‘perated’ power in ws e clouds of ignorance, 
‘jadice, and bad habits, which Seater ma of didinsing 
ee the eiainw increasing them into-the 
more perfect of agricultur: knowledge. Like that of nar 
ture, it has had its chief origin in the Kast, and-has:extended 
‘from thence westward. . - fet 
The superior soil, better climate, and longer period , of time 
‘thatthe’ principal districts of the Lothians have been under 
‘fore improved courses of husbandry, enabled the respectable 
‘frHabitants to render - useful. instructions to regions less fertile, 
and climes less genial. These. districts being much more pro, 
pitious to‘arable cropping, and the intelligent occupiers of land 
‘there having brought that department of husbandry to a pitch 
of perfection: unknown in any other region ; they have, through 
‘the medium of the Board of 9 your valuable Maga- 
zine, County Reports, &c. diffused the know. of their im- 
pea to every quarter of ns they have 
often imitated with success, in some instances im- 
proved ‘upon. 
But though a knowledge of arable husbandry, which is no 
doubt the most interesting branch of rural economy, has been 
tly matured in the Lothians, and most aa diffused, 
hh the medium of your Magazine, to other quarters; yet 
there’ seem to be some other departments of spices, of no 
minorimport, ‘that, in my humble opinion, have not hitherto 
met with that attention, in your valuable repository, which 
they appear justly to merit. 1 do not mention this.with a view 
to éoiplain ‘ofa work I so much admire. It is impossible your 
dents, in the few years that have elapsed since the 
commencement of the Magazine, could have entered largely into 
all the numerous branches of rural economy: and it is but na- 
tural to suppose they would detail those which they themselves 
: P¥actised ‘most, understood best, and had brought to greatest 
. ion in their own practice. 
2 Of many different subjects that sro to me interesting, and 
Which have not hitherto been noticed in your Magazine, to the 


extent they sear to merit, I shall at present confine my remarks 
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to two, viz. the Dairy Husbandry, and the Culftvationef;.Waste 
Lands. ‘The ferumerintithens branches being:still confined to 2 
very limited district, while that species of food is; consumed. in 
all parts of Britain, it has advanced in priee much more than 
any other description of farm produce: And as it seems to me 
not only the most profitable to the occupier, bat also the. most 
productive of human food, of ali the modes of occupying land-s 
and seemscapable likewise of being extended, with great advantage, 
to many parts of the Kingdom, and instead of injuring, or zun- 
nitig counter tocother branches, is intimately comnected with, 
snd proplilous 40, the production of grain, the staff of the food of 
itary it-therefore well merits, in my opinion, the serious atten- 
tion of every proprietor and occupier of land, and particular-no> 
tice in your Magazine... rt 
* The cultivation of waste land, will be found still more interesting, 
from the immense extent of the surface of that species of 
over Scotland, which is capable of being reclaimed ; bad 
effects which its remaining in its present state has upon’ the ‘clj- 
ftiate, as well as disfiguring the as of the country ;—the 
vast number of people that might. be employed. in, reclaiming” 
these néglected parts of the soil, to much ter advantage in 
civil, moral, and political points of view, than in some branches 
of manufacture now so much over-driven ;—the increase of hu- 
man food, and of course the increase of population, and of the 
physical strength of the nation to which the reclaiming of these 
wastes would lead ;—besides many other considerations which 
render it a subject highly interesting, not only to the proprietors 
and occupiers of land, but also to the nation, and to every mem- 
ber of which it is composed. . 
Considering therefore the great importance of these subjectsy. 
and that neither of them have as yet been treated of (so far as J 
remember) in your Magazine, to the extent they merit ; I 
trouble you with a few remarks on each in their order; that 
you may give them a place in your Magazine, if you shall find 
them entitled to that mark of attention. I shall begin with that 
of the Dairy Husbandry, reserving what I have to say on Wastes 
till your next number. 


‘- 
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Or Darmy Huspanpry. 

' In treating of this subject, it will be proper, I. To inquire 
to the history and mat of the Dairy in Scotland ; ok poiee 
the advantages of that mode of husbandry, and the description 
jand to which it is best adapted: II. Describe the Dairy bread 
of cattle; the mode of rearing, feeding, and treatments the a- 
mount of their produce; with theig comparative excellence for 

i fattening : 
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i ral practice through by, far the greatest part of Scotland. 
EF some of the ghethpaie of the county of Ayr began many 
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fattening: And, II, Give an account how the produce which 
shay ipiclikin niaandipetved into the various species ,of food in 
.commonuse ;-the improvements that have been, made in the 
Dairy ; and the prices it yields. 

L, Fistoryand Extent of the Dairy in Scotland »— Advantages of 
_ vithat mode of -Husbandry ;—Description of Land. to which tt 
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7 ‘The use of 1e milk of cows, as a species of food, Was no doubt 
‘known, to manne pe,goon pe Shey could select the cow from the 
} ein who 
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zest of wild animals ho knew the valiie of milk, coul 
Jong remain ignorant ofcream, ahd butter into which ‘it is form- 

SB Bat the art of making into cheese, was only introduc- 
#' Scotland by the Romans. . Pliny, in bis Natural History, 
‘Bes, §.35, says, ‘-Of milk, butter was made, which is 
; the most. delicious food of barbarous nations :” And Strabo, 

4, p. 200, says, Some of the ancient Britons were so igno- 
« rant, that, though they had abundance of milk, they did not 
u the art of making cheese.’ 


. art of m ' 
. Krom, the time feet the Romans held dominion in Britain, to 


the present day, making of butter and cheese from the milk of 
cows has no doubt been practised; more or less perféctly, ac- 
eording to the state of society at the time. It is not probable, 
De etry husbandry would become general through all parts 
of Scotland, even oe the résidence of the Romans; but, 
haying been then introduced, the art has not been totally lost 
in the Island, even during the many centuries of ignorance and 
barbarism that followed the departure of their legions. But 
though something in the form of butter and cheese have been 
mace in Scotland for many centuries past, yet it is only within 
the last thirty years, or so, that attention began to be paid to 
Ahese operations; and.many yet conduct them little better than 

weir ancestors did some centuries ago. Great improvements 
have indeed been made in every part of Scotland in the making 
of butter ;..and the greater attention now paid to cleanliness, a- 
mong all tanks, in comparison of what was done formerly, has 
no doubt made great improvement on every part of Dairy pro- 
duce: But it is only in one limited corner of Scotland, that any 


_gpaterial improvement has yet been begun to be made on the art 
ef anaking cl 


, reese. 
, sn former times,’ the cream was always separated from milk 
that was to be made into,chcese, and this continues to be the 
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years ago to make checse of milk, as taken from the cow, gée- 
nerally terthed’ fult-mitk, ov sweel-milk cheese; and the’ practice 
has extended over that shire, and those of Rentrew and La- 
nark, and is béesinning to be introduced into many other coun- 
ties. 

- From that species of cheese having been sometimes deno- 
minated Dunlop cheese, it is probable that it was first made in 
the parishof that name in the bailiary of Cunningham, Ayr- 
shire, though sore say it obtained that name from being col- 
lected in the country, aud carried to the Glasgow and Paisley 
markets, by.dealers who lived in Dunlop. The Reverend’ Mr 
Brisbane, in the: statistical aecount of that parish, says, the 
art of making sweet-milk cheese, was imported from Ireland, 
by a woman of the name of Gilmour, who had fled to that king- 
dom. daring tle persecutions of the Presbyterians in the reign 
of King Charles. This is the story told by her descendants, 
and having once founda place in that respectable publication, 
it has been copied into others, and her name repeated>with 

great eclat. 

I would be sorry to detract from her celebrity, or to contra~ 
dict the account given by that respectable ede ; bat [ 
-never understood that cheese of a superior quality was mide in 
any part of Ireland, more than in Scotland. ‘The: follow- 
ing well known adage, of great antiquity, respecting Ayr- 
shire, shows that Cunningham was celebrated for making but- 
ter and cheese, long before the reigns of any of the Stewarts, 
or the existence of this Barbara Gilmour. ‘The adage is, 

Kyle for a man ; 

Carrick for a cow ; 

Cunningham for butter and cheese; and 

Galloway for woo’. 
And the transition from the common to the full-milk cheese is so 
obvious, and simple, that no person who could make. the one, 
could be ignorant of the other. It was not necessary to travel 
to Ireland to discover, that when the largest quantity of cream 
remained, the cheese was richer and more palatable, than when 
the cream was completely separated. ‘The whole operations in 
making are nearly the same in both: and the almost only dif- 
ference is in the quantity of cream put into the curd. 

But whoever it may have been, who first introduced the full- 
milk cheese, it certainly came into general use in Cunningham, 
soon after the middle, and through the rest of the county of 
Ayr, and the greatest part of those of Renfrew and Lanark, 
by the end, of last century. The dairy breed of cows, and 
sweet milk cheese, were first introduced into Carrick, (the 
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southern district of Ayrshire), by Mr Fulton from Beith, in 
1799; and they were only begun to be planted on the Stinchar, 
in. that bailiary, by Andrew Lusk, in 1804. Mr Ralston car- 
riec_ the dairy breed, and dairy husbandry, into the parish of 
Kirkcum Galloway, in 1802 ; and so obvious were the advan- 
tages of that mode of husbandry, compared with merely rear- 
ing cattle for the English market, that, in seven years after 
then first introduction, there were forty dairies established in 
that single parish, and many more in other parts of Galloway 
and Dumfriesshire. They have been introduced into, and are 
fast increasing, in almost every county in Seotland. Mr Traill, 
Sheriffédepute of Caithness, has planted that breed of cows, 
.and set up the dairy in Caithness ; and others are following his 
example. And many hundreds of the dairy cows of Ayrshire 
have been carried, every year, for several years past, to various 
parts of England. 
.. The advantages of that branch of husbandry are very con- 
siderable. No species of food is more palatable, nutritive, 
‘wholesome, and substantial, than milk. It is the best food of 
young and old, poor and rich, and can either be used without 
preparation, or formed into many,delicious dishes. ‘ Milk and 
meal’ have long been the boast, and the chief delight of Scots- 
men; and, if they are not so rich, they are certainly more whole- 
some than the roast beef of our Southern neighbours. The 
high estimation in which every species of the produce of the 
dairy is held in Scotland, has raised the prices of them more 
than that of any other description of:farm produce. The aver- 
ge price of the best full-milk cheese of Ayrshire, from the 
year 1770 to 1780, was not more than 5s. per stone, of 24 oz. 
per pound; and for several years past, it has seld from 12s. to 
14s, per stone, and sometimes still higher ; while eatineal, which 
averaged nearly one nine per peck, during the first 80 years 
of last century, has not, for the last 20 years, averaged more 
than is. 6d. per peck. These show the high value set upon the 
_produce of the airy, and that a due proportion of that valua- 
ble article is not produced in Scotland. The immense quanti- 
ties’ of English and Dutch cheese, and Irish butter, that are 
%mported into Scotland every year, are further evidences of ‘the 
fact. Ifthe produce of the dairy is so valuable as food, and its 
prices, notwithstanding the great importations of that article, 
have advanced, during the last 30 years, four times as much as 
oatmeal has done in a century, it proves to # demonstration the 
necessity of increasing that branch: of husbandry. 
Another great advantage of the dairy husbandry is, that it is 


suited to almost every species of soil, and dees not, like some o- 


thers, 
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thers, interfere, but is connected with, and propitious to, rais- 
ing of grain, and others the most interesting branches of rural 
economy. When the liberal rotations, or convertible husbandry, 
are introduced, cattle of all sorts, except work-horses, are in a 
great measute excluded ; and the sheep system banishes, rot 
only all other cattle and grain, but also the human race. Bat 
-the introduction of the dairy husbandry, promotes the fertility 
of the soit and the growth of grain crops ;—gives suitable em- 
ployment to a great number of women, who can find none on 
a store-farm, and who on arable farms either want employ- 
ment, or are pbliged to labour in the fields, at work not nearly so 
well adaptetlto their sex. 

The dairy is‘ suited to every species of land, except wastes 
that are not reclaimable. In Jands that are under convertible 
rotations, there is seldom much pasture: but, even there, the 
dairy stock might be fed in the way of soiling, and be as pro- 
ductive of dung, and yield more profit than merely pir. 
fattening yell-stock.* And I am humbly of opinioy, thata 
larger proportion of pasture would be a very great improve- 
ment on the best rotations on the convertible system ; especially 
on the four or five-course shifts. The longer period that inter- 
venes between the repetition of any species of crop, the more 
productive will they be. 

By far the greatest part of the arable lands in Scotland are 
still cropped two or three years, chiefly with oats, and kept in 
aa or five, seven, or ten years. The dairy is remarka- 

ly well suited to ground so occupied ; and it is impos:ible to 
convert the pasture of land under that course, to so good ac-~ 
count in any other way, as the support of a dairy stock. 

The dairy husbandry is generally pursued, to a eriain ex- 
tent, on the sheep farms in the counties of Ayr, Renfrew, and 
Lanark ;—a proof that it is considered more profitable than 
rearing cows for the English market. But if these lands were 
to be broken up, manured, and cropped, the dairy cows would 
fare better, and yield a more valuable return. Wherever waste 
land is cultivated, the dairy ought to be introduced. Grass, 
turnips, and potatoes, the best food of milk cows, may be fais- 
ed on such land, when grain cannot always be depended on ; 
and even when the ‘dats misgive on such land, the fodder will 
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* Yell or Yiell, in the west of Scotland, is the name given to male 
cattle, and to such of the females also as are not intended for breed- 
ing: Cows that have not brought a cit at the expected period, and 
have ceased to give miilk, are called yel/-cows.—Conpuctor. 
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be sufficient for a dairy stock, and the grain will render then: 
comfortable and productive, when it cannot be taken to the 
mill. 


II. Of the Dairy Breed of Cows ;—the mode of rearing, feed- 
ing, and treatment ;—amount of their produce ;—with their 
comparative excellence for Beef. 

It hath pleased the Creator of the Universe to give to: his 
favourite—man, the noblest of his works, dominion over the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of heaven ; and to confer on 
him such a degree of sagacity as enables him to maintain that 
superiority. He studies the tempers, qualities, inclinations, and 
habits, of cvery species; and, by a judicious and skilful treat- 
ment of each, he acquires an absolute dominion over the whole 
animal world, He can overawe or destroy the most powerful 
and ferocious ; domesticate and: instruct those that are eapable 
of ministering to his comfort ; and suppress those that are in- 
compatible with his safety. 

There is a degree of pliancy in animal economy, which ren- 
ders many of them capable of being Gendechly changed by 
human industry ; and that pliancy is not more conspicuous in 
any animal, than in the cow; the varieties of which, with their 
diversities of shapes, sizes, dispositions and capacities, are truly 
surprising. ‘The uris of Lithuania is nearly as large as the e- 
lephant ; while the ‘kyloes of some of the: Highland districts 
and islands are not much larger than the goat. The bison has 
a mane like a lion, a beard like a goat, and a hump like a ca- 
mel: but all these are laid aside when the animal is domesti- 
cated, 

Domestication and treatment produce changes no less sur- 
prising in the dispositions of these animals. Our over-fed cows 
are dull, groveling, and stupid ; but the cows, or bakely of the 
Hottentots, are so tractable as to be entrusted with the over- 
sight of other animals. ‘They fight their masters’ battles, gore 
his enemies, and are his favourite animal. 

Oyr dairy cows are so feeble and over-fed, that they are in- 
jared by travelling, even slowly, half a mile from the byre to 
their pasture; while those of the Tartars are used for the sad- 
die, and in drawing carriages. In Hindostan, the cows. draw 
the coaches, and maintain their rate with horses at full trot ; 
and the Hottentots train their cows to gallop, and run down 
the elk and antelope. These are not so many different species, 
but merely varieties in the breed of the same animal; and the 
diversity of size, shapes, qualities, and dispositions, are the ef- 
fects of climate, rearing, and treatment. If such changes have 

already 
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lready been hade, what may not yet be effected? I?fa savage 
noel, dressed in the wild insignia of nature, has been, by 
human indusiry, formed into so many varieties, differing so 
inuch i aspect, size, and qualities, and fit to be converted 
to so many different uses, what may not yet be effected on that 
animal, by the sagacity end industry of man? 

The dairy breed of cows in the cou nty of Ayr having attain- 
ed a degree of celebrity beyond any in North Britain, I was 
anxious ‘to have traced their pedigre ee, when | surveyed that 
county for the Board of Agriculture; but 1 was unable to dis- 
cover their origin. 1 ain gld enough to remember, that, be- 
tween the 1760 and 1770, nething ‘of the shapes or colour of 
the present breed yas te be met with in the district of Cun- 
ningham. Some of a red or brown colour might then be secn, 
but 1 nine out.of every ten cows in that district were at that time 
hlack: lence, all descriptions of cows were then in Ayrshire, 
and indecd in all other parts of Scotland, termed ** Black 
cattle,” Many of them had spots .of white on different parts 
of their body, ‘by which they were generally denominated. A 

sural] spot of white on their free was ternicd a “ Bell, ” and 
the cow was named ** Belloch;” if much of the face was white, 
the cow was said to be * Bassoned,” and she was denominated 
* Bassy;” if a stripe of white ran along her back, she was said 
to be ** Rigged,” and called “ Jtigey;” if she had several 
spots on her "body, she was termed ‘ [lecked,” and bore that 
name; and if the. top of her tail was white, she was said to be 
oT agged, ’ ’ and distinguished by the name of ** Voge.” 

‘The cows of that part of Agxshire were then ge ners ly from 
twelve to filteen, and few of them more than eighteen stones 
weight, of saleable meat, when fattened, coucty iit of 24 
ounces per pound. Being driven round their bare leys in sum- 
mer, with horses, cheep, ‘and young cattle, and gx tang no O- 
ther food in winter but a scanty supply of oat straw, vs itt » what 
they could collect in the fields, they had the asp ct of starve- 
lings 3—large high stan ding horns, with deep ringlets at their 
roots;—their hair coarse, and standing up;—their skin thick, and 
adhering to the bones ;—their bones large—bodies lank ; few 
of them then yielding more than two, or at most thrce Scuts 
pints of miil per day. 

From the adage quoted above, it would appear that the par- 
ticular boast of Carrick, in remote times, was their cows: these, 
however, were not of the dairy kind, but of what are now 
termed the Galloway Preed. The dairy cows were Hot intro- 
duced into Carrick tili 1790, as has been meutioncd above. 

his starveling breed of cows in Ayrshire has, in the c 
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of the last forty years, been gradually, and as it were imper- 
ceptibly, changed into something very different in point of size, 
shapes, qualities, and general aspect. But though I have been 
an eyewitness of the pone of that important change, and 
recently made all possible inquiry, I ‘am not able to account for 
it, otherwise than by greater attention to crossing, rearing, and 
feeding. . 

Spon have alleged that the dairy breed of Ayrshire have 
come from Holland, and others have ascribed to them an E 
lish origin. I have no doubt but a tinge of foreign blood may 
have come into their veins; but I am confident that the breed 
is chiefly indigenous, and that the principal improvement upon 
that breed has been by better feeding and treatment. 

The Karl of Marchmont, about the year 1750, purchased 
from the Bishop of Durham several cows and a bull, of the 
Teeswater, or some other English breed, of the same brown 
colour inte which the dairy stock of Ayrshire have since been 
changed ; and, having kept them some time at his seat in Ber- 
wickshire, Bruce Campbell, Esq. of Milnrig¢s, then factor on 
his Lordship’s estates in Ayrshire, carried some of that breed 
to Sornbeg: And from that original stock many farmers on the 
water of Irvine were supplied. A bull of chet stock, after 
coupling with many cows in that quarter of Ayrshire, was sold 
te John Hamilton of Sundrum, Bsc -» and left a numerous pro- 

ny on the water of Ayr. About the same period, John Dun- 
op of Dunlop, Esq. brought to his estate in Ayrshire some 
cows of a brown alia, and larger size than the native breeds. 
John Orr of Barrowfield sent from Glasgow to his estate of 
Grougar, in Ayrshire, a few cows of that colour, and of a 
weight greatly superior to the indigenous breed: And from all: 
these, as well as from others introduced by different noblemen 
and gentlemen into Ayrshire about that period, an offspring 
was raised, and numerous crosses were made, till the brown 
colour was introduced, and has long ago become general. 

Prior to the 1760 and.1770, there seem to have been about 
Glasgow, and in the possession of several noblemen and wealthy 
gentlemen, rept at their country seats, milk cows of a brown 
colour, and of much greater size than the native breed of Scot- 
land ; and some of these having been carried, from time to 
time, into different parts of the county of Ayr, and being wc- 
nerally placed on richer pasture, end better fed than the ordi- 
nary farin stock were at that time, they yielded a greater quan- 
tity of milk, and the farmers became eager to procure calves 
or crosses with them, in hopes of getting similar returns from 
their progeny. I have been anxious to discover from what 
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quarter this stranger breed came; but I have not yet been fully 
satisfied as to their origin. I remember to have heard them, 
forty years ago, termed, Dutch cows by some, and English cows 
by others ; but whether from the one or the other country, or 
from whence, I have not yet been able to ascertain. 

But from whatever quarter they may have come, it 4s from 
them that the brown colour, now so universal in the Ayrshire 
dairy breed, has become fashionable. Perhaps something of 
the other qualities of that breed may also have descended to 
the vo dairy cows, by crossing with them: But I am 
not of opinion, that the present stock of Ayrshire are either 
completely descended, or that their superior excellence has 
been entirely derived, from these strangers;—I am persuaded 
that they have been brought to their improved state chiefly by 
better feeding and treatment. 

The stranger breed, to which I refer, were of a size by far 
too large for the soil and mode of feeding at that time; and no 

ood can result from putting too heavy cattle on any soil. 

en that is done, the stock will degenerate UH they come 
down to the size which the soi! can supptri; till which, the 
cattle will not thrive, but continue miserable, unproductive 
starvelings ; with an over proportion of horns, hair, and bones 5 
but neither flesh, milk, nor good shapes. But whenever the 
condition of an inferior breed is bettered, it rises to the size, 
and improves in qualities, equal to the soil and sede of feed- 
ing: and while it is so improving, it will be hicalthy ane pro- 
ductive. And as the getierality of the land in Ayrshire wae at 
that period (1770) under the worst courses of husbandry, the 
herbage bad, and far overstocked, no er but the re- 
i could result from laying on a heavier and improved 
stock. 

These strangers, however, were at first placed by noblemen 
and gentlemen on their lawns, and richest pasture; and the 
farmers who saw them did not procure full grown cows, but con- 
tented themselves with getting their native stock lined with bulis 
of the stranger-breed, and purchasing and rearing their calves. 
In these cases, the progeny being reared on the bare leys of the 
farmers, with their other stock, retained ouly their colour, an 
over proportion of bone, &c. but few of the better qualities of 
-_ = It was only oe condition was improved, that 
they could either acquire shapes, or become uctive, 
The greatest defect ¢n tn lea of ‘che dairy breed Eiyehine 
and which hurts them in the estimation of strangers, is the over- 
prominence of their bones. This must either have proceeded 
trom their having been brought from a better to 2 worse soil, or 
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from attempting to raise the size to an improper pitch for the 
soil, by putting large bulls to cows of an inferior size. Where- 
ever either of these courses is followed, the ofispring get too 
much bone, and grow up unshapcly mongrels. But, since the 
soil has begun to be improved, the qualities of the herbage 
greatly enriched, the cows not starved as formerly, but al- 
jowed abundance of fine pasture in summer, and their stalls bet- 
ter supplied in winter ;—their large bones have been better co- 
vered with flesh, their shapes i improved, and their product great~ 
ly increased. 

At first, the farmers had no rules or standard for judging of 
the qualities of their dairy cattle ; and when they saw fhe stran- 
ger breed, kept on 2 nobleman’s pleasure ground, yield perhaps 
four times the quantity of milk that they drew from their starve- 
lings, they imputed too much to the breed, and too little to the 
feeding ; ‘by. experience has long ago taught them, that feeding 
was the great desideratum in the production of milk, as well as 
in the shapes and aspect of the stock. 

As the dairy has been the great boast of Cunningham, (the 


. northern district of #1 yrshire) \, for time immemorial, the inhabit- 


ants could not fail to Scone that some of their cows yielded 
more milk than others. When one excelled in miiking, they 

would look out for others of the same shapes and aspect, and reject 
those that were different. ‘They would naturally rear the calves 
of the best milkers, in hopes of their inheriting the qualities of 
their dames. This, and better feeding, would improve the. 
stock, and their success would stimulate them to make still 
aveater exertions to render their cattle better, and more pro- 
ductive. Such improvements once begun, on sound and inte- 
resting principles, could not fail to lead to the most beneficial 
results. The mutability of that animal renders it capable of 
great improvement. 

‘Yo procure more milk, they select the cows that they find to 
he most productive of that fluid, and greatly better her condi- 
tion: By these means the stock is improved, and, by experi- 
ence and reflection, the farmers acquire more correct notions of 
the breed, and in what manner they can be rendered still more 
productive. 

It has been greatly more by these means, than by importing a 
foreign breed, that the dairy stock of Ayrshire hs ave attained 
their present unrivalled celebrity ; and the farmers having be- 
come familiar with the pliancy of the animal, and the proper 
means of improving and rendering it pr oductive, they will no 
doubt persevere in ‘making still greater improvements. 
~ © The size of the Ayrshire improved dairy cows varies from 
§ 20 to 40 stones English, according to the quality and abun- 
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dance oftheir food. If cattle are too small for the soil, they 
will soon rise to the size it can maintain; and the reverse, if 
they are larger than it is calculated to support. 
$ The shapes, most approved in the dairy breed, are as follow. 
—Head small; but rather long and narrow at the muzzle. The 
eye small, but smart and lively. The horns small, clear, crook- 
ed,-and their roots at considerable distance from cach other. 
Neck long and slender, tapering towards the head, with no 
loose ‘skin below. Shoulders thin. Fore-quarters light. Hind- 
quayters large. Back: straight, brood behind, and joints rather 
loose and open. Carcase decp, and pelvis capacious and wide 
over,the hips. Jarl long and small. J.egs small and short, 
with)firm joints. Udder capacious, broad and square, stretch- 
ing forward, and neither fleshy, low hung, nor loose; the milk 
veins large'and prominent. | 7 eats short, ‘all pointing outwards, 
and at considerable distance from each other. Sin thin ‘and 
loose. . Hair soft and woolly. The head, bones, horns, and all 
parts of least value small ;:and the general figure compact, and 
well praportioned..’ » Survey of Ayrshire, p. 426. - 
The qualities of:a' dairy cow cre of still greater importance 
than her shapes. ‘Tameness and docility of temper greatly enhance 
the value ofa milk cow. One that is quiet and contented feeds at 
her ease,—does not break over fences,—or injure other cattle 
so much as those that are of a turbulent cast. To rendér them 
docile, théy ought to be gently treated, frequently handled when 
young, and never hunted with dogs, beat, or frightened. A 
moderate:degree of hardiness, life, and. spirits, with a sound 
constitution, are desirable qualities in a dairy.stock; and all 
these are found in those of Ayrshire. Some have mentioned 
it as a valuable quality, when a cow subsists on a small portion of 
food ; but that will depend on the quantity of milk which one so 
fed will yield. If any cow give much milk on little food, it is 
one of the best qualities she can possess; but of this I entertain 
doubts, which forty years experience, inquiry and observation, 
have served to corroborate and confirm. — I have heard it as- 
serted, that some cows will yield as much milk, and fatten as 
fast when fed on coarse, as others will do when fed on rich 
food ; but I never met with, nor do I ever.expect:to see, such 
cows. The old adage, so common in Ayrshire, that ‘ A cow 
* gives her milk by the mou’,’ has always held good, so far as 
I could ever perceive. 
It is of the greatest importance for dairy cows’ to be fed, 
from their earliest days, on food that has a tendeney to produce 
the milky secretion, and even to be fed on that description of 
food when they are not giving milk. It was common, in former 
Ts times, 
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times, to rear young cows for the dairy, on moors and heath 
ground, and only to lay them on better pasture, and dairy food, 
when they came into milk; but this has been found to be an 
improper mode of rearing a dairy stock; and they now fare 
much better in their youth than they did in former times. 

When young cows of the dairy breed are reared on moor, or 
bad pasture, and get only as much fodder as keeps them alive, 
they grow up, what in Ayrshire is termed § a rovvh beasi,’ with 
large horns, coarse hair, a thick skin, high benes, anc other 
oarks of a starveling ; and they never after become good milk- 
ers. But when they are fed on better pasture, and proviced 
with some green food, and good fodder dering winter, they 

row up proper dairy cows, having the shapes and good qua- 
Fries that have been enumerated. 

In former times, no other attention was paid to the dairy 
stock during winter, but to keep them alive. ey were fed on 
the worst and coarsest of oat straw, or ill preserv -hay, cut 
from the marsh-meadows, and frequently half rotted in drying. 
The consequences were, that the dairy cows went out to the 
grass in May mere ghosts, lean, weak, and meagre, with their 
milk vessels dried up. Hence the summer was far advanced be- 
fore the cows either gave much milk, or that which was of good 
quality. A lean cow never gives sq much, or so good milk, as 
one that is in proper habit of body, 

eatest privations the cows of the dairy breed are still 
subjected to in Ayrshire, is the want of green food during nearly 
the one half of the year. This is no doubt supplied in part by 
some farmers; but not so generally as it ought, and might ea- 
sily be. _Many farmers make no provision for their dairy 
stock, except oat straw, still coarser now than formerly, and 
what the cattle can collect on the field: And though they 
may be allowed a greater abundance than formerly of oat straw, 
with some grain afier dropping their calves; yet, as they are 
totally deprived of green food, or any thing that would keep 
them soft, and open their milk vessels, they are completely dried 
up, and give poor thin milk, and but in very small quantities, 
even during the months of May and June, when the grass is 
richest and sweetest. ; : 

‘The best remedy for that is, to provide as large a portion as 
possible of turnip for the dairy cows, and to give them a moderate 
supply of them daily through the whole winter, and = of 
the spring, with a few potatoes after the turnips fail. ere are 
some turnips provided in Ayrshire, but not nearly so many as 
there ought to be ; and the few that are raised are often impro- 
perly applied. To protract the milk for a few weeks at the = 
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of harvest, they feed their cows chiefly on turnips till the whole 
are eaten up. This is bad economy. The cows’ bellies are, at 
that season, too much distended with wet and soft food; and 
they stand rather in need of something to dry, than to open 
them. Feeding on turnips adds to that evil, and eats up the 
only article of green food that ought to keep the cows soft and 
epen through the winter. 

Whatever be the quantity of turnip raised, they ought to be 
served out in equal quantities tothe Dairy stock, daily, through 
the winter and spring ; and potatoes, malted grain, or some 
other substitute, when they fail. Such a mode of feeding, 
would prevent the juices from being dried up, the hide from ad- 
hering to the bones, remove biliary complaints, increase the 
midky fluid, and enable the cows to yield that which was rich 
and good. 

Some think it is needless to give cows milky food when they 
are not in milk. I met, some years ago, with a clergyman at- 
tending the funeral of one of his parishioners, mounted on a 
jarge, meagre, lean horse, and labouring hard with staff and spur 
to Sap up with the procession.’ On a relative of tlie deceased 
urging him to accompany the funeral to the grave;'he said he 
meant to have done sg, but found his horse could not travel ; 
which was surprizing, as he had given him ¢hrce measw'es’ of 
grain that morning. Some person present expressed # oul, 
that the horse had not gotten so much every day. The clergy- 
man said he had got no grain since Jast time he rode, about 
three weeks before. Too many iarmers treat their Dairy cows, 
on the same principles as this worthy divine did his horse,—give 
them no milky food when yell. But those who do so, will find 
their cows as incapable of giving good milk, after they calve, a 
the clergyman’s horse was to travel, even when he had got three 
ineasures of grain that morning. 

Even young cows, intended for the Dairy, ought to be fed 
from the time they are calves, en food suitable for milk cows ; 
and treated nearly as their Gaines. Such feod and treatment 
have the greatest tendency to form the milk vessels of the yoang 
cows, and rear them with Dairy qualities: and, when they 
come into milk after being so formed, they will produce the most 
copious secretions of the milky fluid. It is by such feeding and 
treatment, more than any other thing, that a calf is fermed 
into a Dairy cow; or into a * rough beast,’ fit for labour, able ° 
to travel and endure fatigue with meagre food, and to be convert- 
ed into beef when better fed. Ina word, those who wish to rear 
and keep a Dairy breed in any thing like perfection, must pro~ 
vale them with abundance of such focd as is suited to the pro- 
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duction of milk ; and they must supply them with such food, at 
all periods of their existence ;—when they are young, and when 
full grown,—when they are in milk, and when they are yell. 

The dairy stock of Ayrshire are, in general, fed on pasture 
from the beginning of May till the end of harvest ; and they fare 
better or worse as they happen to be placed on rich or poor land, 
and a due proportion of stock Jaid on. _Soiling, or feeding wholly 
in the byre or court-yard, is but seldom practised in the west- 
ern counties; but it seems as well adapted to the support of the 
dairy as that of any other description cf stock ; and will likely 
come more into use, as the soil is better improved, and a larg- 
er proportion of the richest artificial grasses shall come to be 
raised, 

Many advantages arise from that mode of feeding stock. The 
cattle are not fatigued, a thing of great importance to a dairy 
stock ; they do not injure the ground or the pasture by poach- 
ing; their dung and urine are all preserved, and, being of a very 
superior quality, are a great acquisition on a farm; while the cat- 
tle are not injured by the vicissitudes of the weather. But what 
is of still greater importance, the clover and other leguminous 
plants, which draw a considerable part of their food from the 
atmosphere by their leaves, are not eaten and trodden down, 
and thereby prevented from attaining perfection; but, by being 
allowed to send out their leaves and attain full growth, they 
come to greater size, and yield double the quantity of food than 
when they are still kept dwarfish. 

But though complete soiling is seldom practised, a consider- 
able quantity of rich green food is served out to the dairy stock 
in their stalls at night, when they are kept in the byre, or when 
they are brought in to be milked; and especially during the 
harvest months when the pasture begins to fail. ‘The second 
growth of clover, after the hay crop, is always so applied, either 
to the dairy cows, or work horses on the farm. 

The dairy cows in Ayrshire, where the lands are enclosed, are 
generally laid out during night in summer, and till the severe 
wéather in harvest, about the time that the crop is got in. But 
in the county of Lanark, and towards the moors, even in, Ayr- 
shire, where the land is not so well enclosed, they are kept in 
the byre during night. Both practices have their advocates. 
Those who have no fences, and are too indolent to rear them, 
content themselves with herding their cows, and tying them up 


‘in the byre during night ; and it is not uncommon for people to 


argue in behalf of their own practices, whatever these may be. 
But all who have the benefit of good fences, or are so indus- 
irious as to make and keep them good, never fail to lay out thei: 
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cattle at night, and to allow them the cover of the byre a few 
hours in the day-time, in very hot weather. ‘This is certainly 
much better than to march them round their pasture, under the 
direction of a herd and dog, and lodge them in. byres during 
the night, even in summer. 

Mr James Ralston in Fineview, parish of Kirkcum, Gallo- 
way, who has now the largest and best conducted dairies in 
Scotland, manages them in a way that ought to be more gene- 
rally known and imitated. That at Fineview,. which I have 
carefully surveyed, consists of sixty excellent cows of the proper 
Ayrshire breed. These he keeps constantly in the byre, till the 
grass has risen so as to yield them a full bite. The pasture 
ground on that farm is dry and sandy ; and whenever the wea-~ 
ther becomes hot, and the grass begins to fail, he keeps his 
cows ‘iu the byre, and feeds them on cut grass, from six o'clock 
in the morning till six at night, and turns them out to pasture 
for the other twelve hours. Whenever rains renew the pasture, 
the house feeding is discontinued, and the cows are kept con- 
stantly out. When the pasture begins to fail in harvest, the 
cows are supplied with the second growth of clover, and after- 
wards with turnip, strewed over the fiekl; and when the wea- 
ther becomes severe, about the end of October or beginning of 
November, the cows are lodged in the byre during the night, 
and havea regular supply of oat straw and turnip... The inferior 
turnip, with their foliage, are eaten up at the end of harvest, 
and early in winter, to protract the milk as long as possible ; 
and part of the best and soundest are stored up to be served out, a 
small quantity daily, during winter, and the early part of spring, 
to keep the cows open in their bellics, and in a fresh and milky 
habit of body. When they fuil, the ruta baga are used, and 
after them some potatoes. Chafi, oats, and potatoes, are boi 
ed for the cows, and ryegrass hay served out to them, after 
calving, till the grass can afford them a full bite. They are 
never allowed to poach the ficlds in winter, or to nip up the 
young grasses as they rise in the spring. 

The dairy cows, and indeed every species of live stock, are 
very much injured, by being denied a due supply of salt. Salt 
forms an essential ingredient in the food of every species of do- 
mesticated animals. We feel how requisite salt is to the health 
and comfort of the human race. It is equally so to that of 
cattle: salt softens the skin of the domesticated kinds, and 
makes their hair or wool softer, finer, and more shining. 
When horses are fed on bruised whins (Ulex Europaus), or 
any species of food abounding with salt ; or when a handful S 
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salt is put into their food daily, their pile becomes soft and shin- 
ing. ‘The superior ‘quality of the wool of the Spanish sheep, 
proceeds chiefly from their being supplied with abundance of 
ealt. "When salt is given to cows, it improves the quality, and 
incréases the quantity, of their milk. It is necessary to cows ; 
and they relish it so much, that they submit to eat the wet litter 
from under the horses, or on the dunghill, however much be- 
emeared with dung, merely because it is impregnated with the 
éalt of: the horses’ urine. What pity is it, that an animal so 
valuable, and whose produce depends so much on her being 
properly fed, should be reduced to the necessity of eating litter 
inived with dung, in order to obtain salt, with which they ought 
to be amply provided ! ! 

The blame of this privation does not altogether rest with the 
farmers. ‘The principal share is attached to the Government. 
“The duty on salt is, of all others, the most improper. The re- 
venue it yields is trifling, compared with the injury which it 
does, in depriving cattle of that necessary article of their life 
and comfert. It may be easily raised from some other article in 
eommon use. ‘The Government need not be so much afraid of 
the salt of the ocean being exhausted, as to put all the domesti- 
eated animals on short allowance, in an article so much connect- 
ed with their comfort and utility. 

' "The dairy cows have often been injured by being allowed too 
little reom in the byre ; and if they were occasionally curried, 
it would benefit them greatly. 

The produce of the dairy cows are, their calves, their milk, 
and their carcases for beef. 

[To be continued. ] 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Etter from a Member of the Morayshire Farmer’s Club. 
Sr, Elgin, 1st November, 1811. 


Berne well aware how much satisfaction you derive from 
the general dissemination of agricultural knowledge, and how 
much the present spirit of inquiry and attention to this great 
and national object has been produced and directed by your 
valuable Magazine ; 1 am convinced it will give you pleasure to 
know, that a very respectable Society has been established here 
for twelve years past, having the encouragement and communi- 
cation of agricultural improvement-as the leading feature in their 


tinion, 
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They meet on the first Friday of every month, except Janu- 
ary, September, and October, when domestic and focal con- 
cerns are supposed to keep every good farmer at home. After 
a plain diuner, and during the circulation of a moderate quan- 
tity of whisky pynch, it is a rule, in this Society, to discuss 
some topic (previously prepared by a committee of their num- 
ber, and known to all its members) imteresting to agricukurists, 
As the object is to acquire a knowledge of facts, from the result 
of long-tried experience, or the issue of recent and well-con- 
ducted experiments, rather than amusement by the excursions 
of fancy into the regions of theory, our topics are usually of a 
plain and practical tendency. On these, however, a variety of 
opinions, maintained in a firm but temperate manner, must be 
expected in a Society composed of #0 or 50 persons. 

Of this deseription, and product+ve of such effeets amongst 
us, | scleet the dove following gucstions, as @ sample of our su 
jects. My reason jor doing su, is a hope that they may excite 
the attention of some of your numerous correspondents, and 
perhaps produce a discussion that shall more fully display ‘their 
meriis than that which has already taken place. In such an e- 
veni, it is wot to be expected that the Society, as a body, should 
take any part, whatever its individual members may feel them- 
selves disposed to do. I remain, Mr Conductor, 

Your obedient servant, 
A Memper or tHe Moraysuire Farmer Crus. 

. Question 1. Would i be for the interest of heritor and te- 
nant to give run-out lands at a lower rent for the first few years 
(and what number) of a new lease ; taking the tenant bound to 
leave thein, at his rernoval, under a rotation of crops to be a- 
greed on betwixt them when the lease commences, specifying 
the smount of deduction for these few years ? 

2. Tf an heritor lets open-field land, particularly such as is 
‘adapted to pasture, and afterwards to make and it 
fencible during the Icase (the tenant being liable for all undue 
depredations), how much more per acre is such land worth ?’ 
Or, what percentage on such outlay by the heritor is the tenant 
warranted to give ¢ 

3. Would it not be advantageous to the north of Scotland 
in general, to have the days on which cattle and other markets 
are held more clearly ascertained, and in future invariably fix- 
ed, according to the NEW sryLe, rather than in their present 
unfixed and doubifui state? In what manner could such a 
measure be most effectually accomplished ? 
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4. Suppose a tenant enters on a farm of 200 acres of good 
light land, which is entirely run out bytover-cropping ; byavhat 
mode of management may he, at the least-expense, and in the 
shortest time, -bring the whole of it into good heart ? 

5. Suppose that there are-no restrictions 69 the above te- 
nant, aud that he has no intention of renewing” his lease at its 
emp is it for his advantage to continue aifive-shilt rotation, 
(admitting that to be the one preferred) viz. 1. 'Turnips; 2. Bare 

-ley;' 3. Grass 5-4. Grass; 5. Qats; to the end of his ‘lease!? 
: df it is decided that he would be a loser by doing so, what may 
be the amount of his loss ? or, in.other words, what compensd- 
tion should he receive for not following the general practice 
of having the whole farm under wiite.crops for the last. two 
years ? ' 

6. A tenant occupies a farm of 200 acres of arable land, and 
40 acres of waste, but improveable, land 5. on a lease of 19 years: 
And the farm is so situated, that it has no command of town’s 
dung, or foreign manure of any kind, exeept lime s Is it for the 
tenant’s interest to impreve the whole, or any considerable part” 
of the said 50 acres of waste land ? | 

Suppose it,is not for his interest to improve the whole, or a , 

le 


; 


considerable part of the waste, on so short a lease, what len 
of lease would; render the improvement of itall, an advisa 
speculation ? 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Description of the Diamond Harrow, invented by the Reverend 
Mr Campsett, Kilcalmonell. With a Plate. 


‘Sir, ’ 
I senp, for insertion in your Magazine, a plan of the Dia- 
mond Harrow, invented by me; with an account of the advan- 
which I think it possesses over those of a different form. 
i bes been used by others, as well as myself, for many years, 
and preferred to every harrow with which it has been ¢ompared. 
Every harrow which I have seen, either actually made, or re- 
presented on paper, with the exception of the Diamond Har- 
rew, seems to me to have one or more of the following defects: 
Indeed, I do not know any which has not more than one of 
them. Ist, The tines, by the manner of placing them, or by 
the way in which the draught is spplied to the harrow, do not 
move in parallel equidistant tracks; so that the space passed 
over is not equally harrowed, or they are crowded more in some 
1 parts 
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parts of the harrow than in others, which presents an obstruc- 
tion to the passage of clods, &c. 

2d, When the harrow consists of two halves connected by 
hinges, and the line of junction is not along the length of the 
ridge, or parallel to the line of draught, but takes a diagonal 
direction across it, the harrow is prevented from adapting itself 
to the curvature or convexity of the ridge. ‘This defect is great. 
er and more conspicuous, the more the ridges are anche and 
rounded. ‘This Hopotial direction of the joint likewise makes 
the harrow apt to slide off the ridge towards the furrow. Nei- 
ther of those inconveniences can easily happen with the Diamond 
Harrow. ‘The line of junction, between the two middle posts, 
being parallel to the line of draught, allows the harrow to fold 
more equally round the convexity of the ridge, and prevents it 
from sliding so readily to either side. The tendency of the har- 
row to get out of its proper course, is also prevented by the op- 

site iieitiod of the posts balancing each other ;—those on the 
eft being a to those on the right; and those on the lower 
opposed to those on the upper side. 

3d, When the draught chain is from one half of a harrow, 
(which is the case in most harrows), and the harrow at the same 
time is allowed to fold upward as well as downward, it is, when 
at work, raised up at the corner nearest the cattle: This de- 
presses it in the middle, which forces up the opposite corner ; 
and the tines, in both corners, are prevented from going se deep 
into the soil as they ought. Besides, in turning oft at the ends 
of the ridges from the half to which the cattle are attached, the 
one half will be apt to rise over the other ; and, consequently, 
the harrow will be overset, unless the driver is possessed of more 
care than is always to be expected. ‘This will not happen so 
readily when the harrow is constructed so as not to fold upward. 
The Diamond Harrow will not overset, if the driver is careful 
to keep the traces fully stretched, in turning at the ends of the 
ridges. This ought to be done with every harrow and plough, 
to prevent the traces from getting under or among the feet of 
the cattle ; an accident which has frequently been attended with 
hurtful, and even dangerous consequences. The folding down 
of the harrow, without its folding up, answers every purpose of 
adapting it to the convexity of the ridge, and sloping the sides 
of the ridge towards the furrow. As ford Kaimes observes, it 
gives to the two halves the effect of * two harrows in curved 
* ground, and of one weighty harrow in a plane ;’—and, I will 
add, in harrowing across the ridges, it is much more effectual 
in levelling a field, preparatory to the introduction of a horse- 
hoed crop. ‘This ‘property is given to the Diamond Harrow, 
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by the manner of fixing the hinges to it, and by having the mid- 
dle posts m contact. 
4th, When a harrow is pulled by two draught chains, (one 
from each half), fixed to the swing-tree of the two horses, with- 
out any cross-tree, unless: constant attention is paid to hinder 
one horse from being farther advanced than the other, the har- 
row will be turned round, so as to.prevent the tracks of the 
tines from eK equidistant; and one of the horses will have 
more than his due share of the labour. This defect is obviated 
in the Diamond Harrow, by having its two halves connected 
with the two ends of a short cross-tree, 2s represented in the fi- 
ure, toa hasp, in the middle of which is inserted the hook of the 
dewnghie-chusin from the cross-tree and swing-trees, usually em- 
ployed in ploughing and harrowing. The using of an extra 
cross-tree, I learned from the modern Dickson’s valuable System 
of Agriculture. The only improvement I have made upon it is, 
the making the links, which connect it with the harrow, so 
short as to prevent the harrow from folding so much as to be in 
danger of oversetting when turning at the ends of the ridges. 
5th, A defect, which applies to all harrows in which each of 
the posts forms a continued straight line, from the fore to the 
hinder part of the harrows, is, that a tough furrow slice, parti- 
cularly an outside one, is apt to get between two of the posts, 
which, until the harrow is pulled out of its then position, will 
prevent the tines from moving in parallel equidistant directions; 
and several yards in length not only of that furrow slice, but of 
the contiguous ones, will escape without being harrowed ; which 
will occasion a necessity for going over the ground oftener than 
would otherwise happen. This defect is prevented in the Dia- 
mond Harrow, by the opposite positions and_ balancing tenden- 
cies of the posts already mentioned, which will not readily allow 
the furrow slice to get between the rows of tines in two contigu- 
ous posts ; and if it should be now and then guilty of a momen- 
tary intrusion, it will not escape with impunity :—since it can- 
not get between two of the foremost and two of the hindmost 
posts at the same time, it must infallibly be harrowed by one of 
them. 
6th, Harrows which, to prevent the above inconvenience, 
have the posts, or at least some of them, across the line of 
draught, will be heavier than other harrows; as the posts must 
be made stronger, being more apt, when in this position, to be 
split by the force applied to the tines. Besides, it will take a 
great number of parallel posts across the ridge, to admit of pla- 
cing the tines in each post, at such a distance ftom each other, 
xs will leave a free passage for stones, clods, &c. at tle same 
time 
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time that their tracks are brought so near as to make the har- 
row effective,—the two principal things to be attended to in the 
construction of this le 9 In the Diamond Harrow, the 
tines in each post can be kept sufficiently separated, and yet the 
tracks made by them brought near each other, by making the 
angles, which the upper and lower parts form at their junction, 
less acute than when the tracks of the tines are made more dis- 
tant. The tines, in the lower posts of the Diamond Harrow, 
are opposite to the middle of the interstices in the upper posts, 
and vice versa ; which admits of leaving a greater distance between 
the tines themselves, in proportion to the distance between the 
tracks made by them, than in harrows of any other construction. 
7th, In other harrows constructed so as to remove the second 
vlefect which has been mentioned, by making the line of junc- 
tion of the two halves the same with the line of draught, or 
parallel to it; two posts have been placed in the middle of the 
harrow, in which are fixed the hinges which allow the harrow 
to fold round the ridge. Those harrows answer the purpose as 
to the defect which. they were intended to remove ;- but they 
have another defect peculiar to themselves. The middle posts 
are placed three or four inches asunder. This leaves a space 
between the tracks of the tines in the opposite posts, of six or 
seven inches, not so well harrowed as the rest of the space oc- 
cupied by the harrow; and yet the distance between the posts 
is so small, that stones, clods, &c, must be continually sticking 
-in it, particularly where the passage is obstructed by the hinges. 
If the distance between the posts is increased, say to nine inches; 
in order to remove this last inconvenience, then, the space not 
harrowed in the middle of the harrow will be twelve inches, if 
the breadth of the posts is three inches ; and it will be eleven 
and a half inches, if the breadth of the posts is two and a half 
inches. It has fallen to my lot, by the simple contrivance of 
bringing the two middle posts into close contact in the Dia- 
mond Harrow, completely to prevent the obstructions which 
must take place when they are separated by a few inches, at 
the same time that it brings the tracks of the tines in those post# 
within-three inches, or two and a half inches, of each other, 
according to the breadth of the posts. 

I have thus stated to you what I conceive to be the defects, 
some in a smaller, and some in a greater degree, of all the har- 
vows, the Diamond Harrow alone excepted, which I have seen 
or heard of. I could easily add, Mr A’s harrow has one of 
those defects, Mr B’s another, and Mr C’s a third, and so on 
through the letters of the alphabet; but I think it more respect- 
tul to those who have been engaged in the same cause with my- 
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self, the improvement of the harrow, not to couple any names 
with a list of defects: And as a dwarf may see farther than a 
giant, by being mounted on his shoulders ; so the harrow which 
{ now present to the public may have fewer defects than those’ 
which have been invented by other persons, from my having care- 
fully availed myself of their labours. 

In comparing this with other hgrrows, it will occur to any 
person acquainted with the subject, that it must be compared 
only with such as have an equal number of tines, and those of 
equal length and thickness, 

Its dimensions may be increased or diminished, and the dis- 
tance between the tines varied, as in other harrows, according 
to the nature of the soil, the strength of the cattle, and the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Fam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Edinburgh, 22d Febvuary, 1812. Minister of Kilcalmonell. 


P.S. The plan and scale of feet supersedes the necessity of 
any description of the harrow, except such as is contained in 
the account of its properties. But as it is difficult to render the 
construction of the hinges intelligible to ordinary tradesmen 
by any drawings or eae models of them and of the 


harrow may be seen with Mr Brown, coachmaker, York Place, 
Edinburgh, who has politely offered to give instructions to any 
person who may be employed to make them. The hinges are 
constructed so as to admit of easily separating the two halves of 
the harrow for the convenience of earrying them to the home- 
stead and smithy, or from one field to another. 

Instead of the fore-bars made of wood, between which the 
weight of the harrow is divided, as represented ia the figure, 
iron bars may be substituted, each of which is firmly fixed with 
three screw bolts, one on each post, on the upper side of the 
harrow. ‘The iron bars may have three holes in each, to allow 
the hooks from the short cross-tree to be placed in them, so 
that the two halves of the harrow, when working, will exactly 
balance each other, in order to keep the tracks of the tines pa- 
rallel and equidistant. 

The breadth of the harrow between the remote tines, or the 
space which it harrows by one journey, is six feet ten and a 
half inches. 

ee A.C, 

One of the harrows above deseribed, will in a few days be seen 
at Mr Samuel Morton’s, Leith, cart-wheel manufactory, where 
instructions for making it have been given by Mr Campbell. 


TO 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Of the Difference in the Effect of Dung upon different Soils ; 
and upon the same Land before and after it has been limed. 


Sir, 

Taart dung produces much greater effoct upon good than 
apon bad land, when in tillage, is generally known, though 
not so fully attended to as it ought to be; but the difference in 
its effects upon different kinds of land, when in grass, though 
much more considerable, has been very little observed ; ‘not- 
withstanding it is obvious, that the dung of animals has a great 
effect upon all pastures which consist of what are called the 
finer grasses ; that it has scarcely any upon land that is covered 
with Niche tae: or fog; and that it is cf more or less value 
upon pastures, as herbage of the former or latter description 
predominates. 

As accidental circumstances directed my attention more par- 
ticularly to these consequences, it may be of use to publish an ac- 
count of them in your Magazine, so far as they have been as- 
certained by my own experience ; since it may induce some of 
your readers to communicate other facts and observations illus- 
trative of this important subject. 

In the year 1754, having occasion to carry a quantity of very 
fme black loam from a head-ridge of old infield land, to give 
the surface-water a free passage, it was laid upon outfield benty 
grass land adjoining, of which it covered about a quarter of an 
acre fully one inch thick. No grass seeds were sown upon this 
new covering ; yet white clover, and other fine grasses, sprung up 
and gradually increased upon it; and the bent, upon which the 
loam was laid, diminished so speedily, that very little of it re- 
mained in the third year thereafter. 

A few ycars after this, having a considerable extent of out- 
field land in fallow, which I wished to lime previous to its be- 
ing laid down to pasture, and finding that I could not obtain a 
sufficient quantity of lime for the whole in proper time, I was 
induced, from cbicrvinig the effects of the fine loam upon the 
surface of similar soil, even when covered with bent, to try a 
small quantity of lime on the surface of a part of this fallow, 
insendd of a Gast quantity ploughed down in the usual man- 


ner. Accordingly, in the autumn, about twenty acres of it was 
well harrowed, and then about fourteen Winchester bushels on- 
ly of unslacked lime was, after being slacked, carefully spread 
upon each English acre, and immediately well harrowed in. 
As many pieces of the lime, which had not been fully slack- 
ed at first, were gradually reduced to powder by the dews ard 
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moisture of the earth,—to mix that with the soil, the land was 
again well harrowed in three or four days thereafter. This 
land was sown in the spring with oats, with white and red clo- 
ver and ryegrass seeds, and well harrowed, without being 
ploughed again. The crop of oats was good; the plants of 
se sufficiently numerous and healthy ; and they formed a very 

ne pasture, which continued good until ploughed, some years 
after, for corn. : 

About twelve years afterwards, I took a lease of the hilly 
farm of Grubbet ; many parts of which, thongh of an earthy 
mould tolerably deep, were too steep and elevated to be kept 
in tillage. As these had been much exhausted by cropping, 
and were full of couch-grass, to destroy that, and procure a 
cover of fine grass, I fallowed them, and laid on the same quan- 
tity of lime per acre,—then harrowed, and sowed oats and grass 
seeds in the spring; exactly as in the last mentioned experi- 
ment. ‘The oats were a full crop, and the plants of grass a- 
bundant. Several of: these fields have been now above thirty 
years in pasture, and are still producing white clover and other 
fine grasses; no bent or fog has yet appeared upon them. It 
deserves particular notice, that more than éreble the quantity of 
lime was laid ‘upon fields adjoining, of a similar soil, but which, 
being fitter for occasional tillage, upon them’ the lime was 
ploughed in. These fields were also sown with oats and grass 
seeds. The latter throve well, and gave a fine pasture the first 
year; but afterwards, the bent spread so fast, that, in three 
years, there was more of it than of the finer grasses. 

In all these instances, where the lime was only harrowed in, 
and not ploughed down, the land not only continued to pro- 
duce the fine grasses, but the dung of the animals feeding upon 
them had the same effect in increasing the quantity and verdure 
of the grass, as it has upon rich, loamy, infield soils; of this, 
the parts of Grubbet hills, above alluded to, afford a full proof 
at this day: Whereas, wherever the lime was ploughed down, 
the parts of the soil at the surface, which were not sufficiently 
mixed with lime, though sown with clovers, became gradually 
covered with bent ; oil the dung of the animals had little or no 
effect upon such benty parts.—That animal dung has little or no 
beneficial effect upon such pastures, is obvious from this circuni- 
stance, that, in all hilly countries, there are great tracts of 
benty grass land, which have continued for centuries, though 
constantly pastured with sheep or cattle, without any visible 
improvement ; the animal dung neither increasing the quantity, 
nor improving the quality of the pasture. But it is still more 
remarkable that dung has no permanent effect upon such soils, 
eve 
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even when ploughed down, as appears from the following facts. 
In the year 1756, about five acres of earthy outfield benty 
land were folded with sod-dikes, and very well dunged, with 
the intention of ploughing it for oats; but upon determining, 
afterwards, to enclose about sixty acres to be continued in pas- 
ture, of which these five acres made a part, the intention of 
ploughing these folds was given up; and the dikes were thrown 
down in the spring, well harrowed, and sown with ryegrass. 
The effect of the dung upon that land was very considerable the 
first year, a great deal less so the second, very little the third, 
and was not visible afterwards. Seven years thereafter, it was 
ploughed for oats along with the rest of the field, when the ef- 
fects of the dung were expected to be considerable ; but the crop 
was no better upon the folded part, than upon the others; nor 
was it any better upon the sides of the sod-dykes, where the 
dung had been at first fully covered in by the earth of the sods, 
Some years afterwards, about ten acres of benty outfield was 
fallowed, and intended to be limed ; but, for particular reasons, 
no part of it was limed. One half of it, however, was dun 
from the farm-yard. The whole field was sown with oats and 
ryegrass seeds. ‘The crop ‘of oats was much better upon the 
part that was dunged, as was also the ryegrass the first year ; 
but the bent spread so fast upon both parts, that no ryegrass 
was left the fourth year, nor was there any greater verdure upon 


the part that was Sonar than upon the other part. When the 


whole field was ploughed some years after, there was no visible 
difference in the crops between the two parts: the crop upon 
both was very bad. 

But from the following facts it appears, that upon that sort 
of soil, when properly mixed with lime, the effects of dung are 
not only greater, but much more permanent, whether under 
tillage or pasture. After laying at least 50 bushels of unslack- 
ed lime upon each English acre of the dry benty land of the 
farm of Frogden, * I cropped it.in what was then called the 
Norfolk rotation ; viz. Ist year, Turnip; 2d, Barley or Oats ; 
3d, Grass; and, 4th, Oats or Wheat. It was expected that 
this mode of cropping would not exhaust the land; but I found, 
even in the second round, that the crops were so very much 
worse on the thin soils, that it was necessary to allow the land 
to continue some years in pasture to recover its. fertility ; and, 
for that purpose, it was sown with equal quantities of aa white, 
and yellow clovers, with a small portion of ryegrass seeds. As 


the 


* Both the farms of Frogden and Grubbet are situated in the 
epunty of Roxburgh, and district of Kelso. 
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the land had been twice fallowed, and carried three crops of 
turnips horse-hoed aftcr liming, and had never been ploughed 
deep, the surface-soil was well mixed with lime; and accord- 
ingly, the clovers were not afterwards injured by the native 
bent. But as the land had been exhausted by cropping, sheep 
were folded upon it in nets the first summer. Theat dun 
tien increased the quantity and richness of the pasture ; an 
though the effect was less the next year, it continued to be con- 
siderable, and the pasture seemed still improving after the third 
year. After being six years in grass, the land was ploughed 
up, and produced full crops. As the soil of the fields treated 
in this manner was in every respect similar to that of the five 
acres which were folded in 1756, and to the soil of the field of 
ten acres, half of which was dunyzed from the farm-yard, as al- 
ready mentioned, the very great superiority in the permanency 
of the effects of dung in the latter instance, over that in the two 
former, can only be imputed to the lime. 

From the preceding statement, the following conclusions de- 
serve the attention of” agriculturists. 

ist, That animal dung dropt upon coarse, benty pastures, 
produces little or no improvement upon them; and that, even 
when sheep or cattle are confined to a small space, as in the 
case of folding, their dung ceases to produce any beneficial effect, 
after a few years, whether the land is continued in pasture, or 
brought under the plough. — ; 

2d, That even when land of this description is well fallowed 
and dunged, but not limed, though the dung augments the 
produce of the subsequent crop of grain, and of grass also for 
two or three years, that thereafter its effects are ho longer dis- 
cernible either upon the one or the other. 

3d, That when this land is limed, if the lime is kept upon the 
surface of the soil, or well mixed with it, and then laid down 
to pasture, the finer grasses continue in possession of the soil, 
even in elevated and exposed situations, for a great many years, 
to the exclusion of bent and fog. In the case of Grubbet hills, 
it was observed, that more than thirty years have now elapsed. 
Besides this, the dung of the animals pastured upon such land 
adds every year to the luxuriance, and improves the quality, of 
the pasture; and augments the productive powers of the'soil 
when afterwards ploughed for grain ;—thus producing, upon a 
benty outfield soil, effects alle to what are experienced when 
rich infield lands have been long in pasture, and which are 
thereby more and more enriched. 

4th, That when a large quantity of lime is laid on such land, 
and ploughed down deep, the same effects will not ae 
7 whether 
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whether in respect to the permanent fineness of the pasture, its 
ual amelioration by the dung of the animals depastured on 
it, or its fertility when afterwards in tillage. On the contrary, 
unless the surface is fully mixed with lime, the coarse grasses 
will in a few years regain possession of the soil, and the dun 
thereafter deposited by cattle will not enrich the land for subse- 
uent tillage. 

Lastly, It also appears from what has been stated, that the 
four-shift husbandry is only proper for very rich land, or in situ- 
ations where there is a full command of dung: That by far the 
greatest part of the land of this country, requires to be continu- 
ed in grass two, three, four, or more years, according to its natu- 
ral poverty: That the objection made to this, viz. that the 
coarse grasses in a few years usurp possession of the soil, must 
be owing to the surface soil not being sufficiently mixed with 
lime, the lime haviag been covered too deep by the plough. 

There are other manures besides lime. which to a certain de- 
eree produce similar effects, upon which some observations may 
be offered at a future opportunity. 

‘ Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Wituram Dawson. 


Edinburgh, 2d March 1812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Remarks on Mr Wrixte’s Iron Plough. 
Sir, 


Futty satisfied that malleable iron is best calculated, not 
only for the construction of the plough, but also for the greater 
part of agricultural implements; I shall, without any apology, 
proceed to make a few observations on an article ¢ On the In- 
* troduction of Iron Ploughs, ’ which appeared in your valuable 
Magazine, No. 47. (vol. xii.) p. 341; which, if they should ap- 
pear to you to merit insertion, will perhaps (in part) realize Mr 
Wilkic’s anticipation, ‘ that a matter of such importance as 
* the construction of an Iron Plough, will mcet with a fair dis- 
* cussion in your valuable publication. ’ 

That the plough should be made perfectly straight on the 
land-side ; and that the coulter should be placed as much to 
the furrow side of the beam (if a bold shoulder is wanted) as 
circumstances will admit ; I am fully persuaded will not be deni- 
ed by any person who has paid much attention to the construc- 
tion ofthe plough: But, that the setting the left handle seven or 
eight inches to the left of the land-side plane of the plough, does 

not 
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not possess all the advantages ascribed to it by Mr Wilkie, I 
hope to make appear in the sequel. * The ploughman is there- 
* by permitted to walk with ease in the bottom of the furrow, 
* and betwixt the handles, keeping the land-side plane of the 
* plough perpendicular to the horizon; whereas those whose 
* left handle is in a straight line with the land-side plane of the 
* plough, must be laid over to the land-side above, to enable 
* the ploughman to walk in the furrow.’ 

Now, the foregoing quotation appears to me, to contain the 
only advantage that such position of the left handle (or land- 
side stilt) possesses. When that is done (the plough laid over 
* to the land-side above) the point of the coulter is turned more 
* towards the furrow, and from the land-side; of course, the 
* shoulder of the furrow which it cuts is not so bold and full; 
* the friction is increased, and the mouldboard is kept too far 
* from the furrow slice, and on that account does not set it 
¢ in a proper position.’ If Mr Wilkie means that the more 
acute the angle of the furrow which is exposed to the atmosphere, 
the bolder and fuller the shoulder, I am at a loss to conceive how 
he can account for the laying the plough over to the land-side 
above, increasing, or making more obtuse that angle, so long 
as the coulter and bottom planes retain their relative positions. 
‘That it increases the friction or occasions more resistance, may 
be disputed, and that the mouldboard is kept too far from the 
furrow slice, will depend on the position in which it is placed 
upon the plough. 

‘The position of the coulter which is exhibited in a transverse 
section of the plough (Fig. 3.) intersecting the land-side plane 
six or seven sachen -above the sole, will only allow the point of 
it to stand one-fourth of an inch to the land-side of the sock, 
instead of half an inch as stated by Mr Wilkie: For, by the 
data furnished by himself, the land-side plane of the coulter, at 
the lower side of the beam, will stand only half an inch off the 
land-side plane of the plough. But, allowing the coulter to stand 
half an inch to the land-side of the sock at the point, the angle 
of the furrow will not be so acute as Mr Wilkie is pleased to 
state,—if the Innd-side and sole planes are at right angles to 
one another, which we presume is the case in all well construct- 
ed ploughs. But, to be more particular, let the perpendicular 
height of the beam, at the coulter hole, be ialieees inches, 
and let the coulter stand half an inch to the land side of the 
gock, which, added to half an inch that the coulter stands to 
the furrow side of the land-side plane, makes the coulter to re- 
éede one inch from the perpendicular. Now, at six inches (the 

dcpth of an ordinary furrow) it will be one-third of an inch 
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from the perpendicular ; and, allowing the coulter to be half an 
inch thick at the top of the furrow, it will make the angle of the 
furrow about eighty-three degrees, which is only about seven 
degrees above the square, instead of from ten.to fitteen ; -and 
that, too, calculated under the most favourable circumstances. 
Now, if, when the angle of the furrow is from 75 to 80 de- 
rees, it is the best for receiving and covering the seed, Mr 
Vilkic has furnished data by which we have ascertained that 
the ploughs constructed by him do not cut, and of course do 
not leave, the furrow in the most favourable position. 
The construction of the mouldboard, upon true mathematical 
ao is certainly of the first importance. That Mr Wil- 
ie’s is so constructed, we shall not at present stop to inquire ; 
but, that he has given directions, whereby one may be construct- 
ed exactly similar to his, is what no mechanic, [ think, will ad- 
mit ; as a mouldboard may be made agreeable to his directions, 
and, at the same time, be very different from that constructed 
by him, * The scale (placed at the bottom of fig. 4.) is divided 
* into 132 degrees ; and the twist of the mouldboard is delineat- 
‘ed by the distance at which these degrees are placed froia 
* each other,’ Now, the length of the mouldboard (sock in- 
cluded) is divided into 132 unequal parts, which Mr Wilkie 
is pleased to style degrees, ¢ “Towards the point of the sock 
* the divisions are large ; but they become gradually closer until 
* No. 90, where it is understood the furrow has gotten perpeu- 
* dicular, after which the curve gradually diminishes towards 
* the hinder part of the board, as appears from the great- 
* er distance of the degrees from each other.’ If Mir Wilkie 
had been so kind as to have given the ratio of their decrease 
and increase, the data whereby they might be ascertained, or 
even the actual dimensions of the several divisions, it certainly 
would have been more ingenuous, and would perhaps have been 
the means of instructing a number of mechanics, in a branch 
in which (as one) I am ashamed to say they are very deficient. 
In describing the profile of the plough, Mr Wilkie states the 
length of the beam at 64 feet ; which, I think, is a very vague 
expression ; because, the length of the beam may be a few in- 
ches more or less, without adding to, or diminishing the dis- 
tance that the point of the beam stands betore the sock. At 
the coulter hole it is 34 inches deep, and 14 inches thick ; but 
Lhave seen an iron plough constructed in this neighbourhood, 
the bean of which stands 31 inches before the sock ; and at the 
coulter hole it is four inches deep, and 2} inches thick ; by which 
the coulter is placed half an inch niore towards the furrow side 


ef the beam than Mr Wilkie’s. 
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The sheath and head of the plough alluded to, are made in 
one — The sheath is fixed to the beam by two screw-bolts, 
which pass through the beam horizontally, and through a tail 
that is on the fore-side of the sheath, which reaches nearly to 
the coulter hole, on the furrow side; and thereby adds greatly 
to —* ae of the beam, at that place, where it is most like- 
Ty to fail. 

‘ Instead of having the cross-head-upon the point of the beam, 
with holes in it, for making the plough go deeper or shallower, it 
has a slit about 44 inches long, through which the bolt of the 
bridle passes, and is shifted up and down by means of a screw, 
with the greatest precision, and with very little trouble. The 
plough can be given more or less land by a similar contrivance ; 

oth of which are found to answer the purpose exceedingly 
well. 

I must reserve for a future communication, some suggestions 
on the construction of the beam of the iron plough; but I 
hope to sce it executed upon principles, which, while the 
strength will be increased, will allow a considerable diminution 
of the weight: Of this I will in due time apprise you, as it 
seems to me to be the only objection that can be urged against 
them. 

Afraid that-I have already intruded too much upon your pa- 
tience, I shall just notice, that a pair of malleable iron cart 
wheels have been constructed in this neighbourhood, by the 
same person who made the plough above alluded to; that they 
are very little heavier than wooden wheels, being constructed on 
strict mechanical principles. Should they be found to answer 
the end (which no doubt will require some time to ascertain) it 
will certainly be a great advantage, not only to the agricultural, 
but also to the manufacturing interests of the country. 

Should you wish for further particulars respecting the con- 
struction of the iron wheels, you have only to express it, and 
they shall in due course be forwarded by, 

Sir, yours most sincerely, 
A MEcuanic. 
Banks of Leven, 
Dumbartonshire, February 20th 1812. 





[As it was wished to obtain further information on the subject 
treated of in the foregoing communication, the Conductor, 
for that purpose, addesoned several queries to this intelligent 


Correspondent, to whom he offers his best acknowledgments 
for the readiness with which he has furnished answers, in the 
following letter of the 29th ult.] 


Come 


1812. 


Comparative Expense of the Iron and Common Ploughs. 
Sir, 

Ar all times ready to furnish you with = particulars which | 
you should require, calculated to place, in the most conspicuous 
point of view, the superiority of malleable iron over that of 
wood, for the construction of the greatest part of agricultural 
implements, I shall proceed to answer in succession the several 
queries proposed in ro letter of the 26th instant. 

The first cost of the iron plough is 5/. 5s. The annual ex- 

se of maintaining it in proper repair, so far as regards those 
parts that are subject to wear, will be nearly the same as that 
of the wooden plough, and will entirely depend upon the na- , 
ture of the soil. The iron plough, in the manner in which it 
is now constructed, is necessarily a little heavier than that con- 
structed of wood ; of course, the friction on the sole plane will 
be increased in proportion, and will, on that account, stand in 
need of more frequent repair. The value of the iron, after the 
plough is no longer fit for use, may be estimated at 18s. 

The power of the draught required entirely depends upon 
the construction of the plough ; so there will be no difference 
in that respect, if the ploughs are constructed on the same 
principles, except what may arise from an increase of friction 
on the bottom plane, occasioned by a superior weight. 

It would be difficult to calculate how long an iron plough 
may continue in good order for work ; but I think no person . 
will accuse us of exaggerating the advantages possessed by the 
iron plough over that of the common wooden plough, if we 
state it at twenty-one years. 

In making a comparison, as far as regards expenses, on all - 
the points, between the iron and common plough, we shall take 
it for granted that the iron plough will continue in good order 
for work twenty-one years ; and that a wooden plough, which 

rforms the same quantity of work per annum, will be useless 
in the course of three years. We may omit, without affecting 
the comparison, the annual expense of maintaining in proper 
order those parts which are exposed to the action of the soil, 
as it may be reckoned the same in both ploughs. We may in- 
deed, for the sake of brevity, allow, that the several parts, both 
of iron and wooden ploughs, which are so exposed, will not 
stand in need of being renewed for the space of twenty-one 
age We shall by so doing require to take into account on- 
ly the wooden part of the plough, which (from what is above 
stated) it will be found necessary to renew six times in that 
space of time. 


Original 
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Original cost of the wooden 
plough - - L.3 10 
Interest of do. for 21 years 3 13 
Wocden part of the plough ' 
six times renewed - 6 6 
Interest of do. for the re- 
spective times - $8 6 


L. 16 15 
Deduct value of the old iron 
mounting - ‘- 0 5 
L.16 10 6,% 
Original cost of the iron 
plough - - L.5 
—o 


0 
Interest of do. for 21 years 8 


5 
10 


L.10 15 $ 
Deduct value of the old iron 0 18 0O 
L9 17 $ 


Balance in favour of the iron plough at 
the end of 21 years - - - - L618 89, 


Now, I think, all things considered, the repairing and put- 
ting on of old mounting, the procuring of seven ploughs in 
lace of one, with all their concomitant expenses, we may safes 
'y conclude, that the advantage possessed by the iron over the 
wooden plough, is in the proportion of two to one. I am, 
Sir, &c. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An accmnt of a Method of collecting and applying the Urine of 
Cattle as a Manure to Land; with a Statement of the Expense 
and Value; by Mr Crartes ALEXANDER, Furmer near 
Peebles ; in a Tetter to the Right Honourable Sim Joun Stw- 
char, Baronet. - 


{The worthy Baronet was pleased to transmit the following 
letter, vith permission to insert it in this Work. The Con- 
ductor begs Sir John to accept of his grateful acknowledge- 
ments for 2 communication on a subject of great importance 
to agriculture. | Every farmer admits the great value of the 
urine of cattle as a manure; but the best method of collect- 

_ ing agd applying it does not appear to be yet ene 

Am 
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An account of the practice of an intelligent and respectable 
agriculturist cannot therefore fail to interest our readers. } 


Mr Cuaries ALExANDER to the Right Honourable Sir Joun 
Sinciair, Baronet. 


Sim Joun, 

I received your’s of the 14th current, with the an- 
nexed paper enclosed, anent the dung-pit which [ mentioned in 
a former correspondence. But, through hurry in making up a 
report, in answer to your other requisitions on farming, at that 
time I did not send you an accurate statement, either of the 
quantity of dung I yearly procured by that method,—the ex- 
pense of collecting it—the mode of applying it,—the effects of it 
on the crops,—or mentioned how long it appeared to exert its 
effects on the soil. 

It may be foreign to what you are pleased to wish being in- 
formed about in your present letter, to acquaint you, in the first 
instance, that the farm-onstead, of which I have sent enclosed a 
rude draught, is rather an original, as it was solely built at my 
own expense. The only Sohne I got.from the proprietor, 
was to be allowed to take my own plan. I.had examined the most 
modern plans of farm-onsteads, and those most approved of ; but 
still I conceived them deficient in some essential part, particular- 
ly with regard to the most economical mode of preserving the 
urine of cattle, and turning it, to the best account; especially 
since soiling on clover in summer, and stall-feeding on turnijs 
in winter, are now (very properly) practised. A large court, 
with all the offices built round it, is the present approved mode 
of farm-onsteads, with the dunghill in the middle. Commonly 
the barns, cart-shades, &c. make one side of the square, the 
dwelling house another side, and the byres and stables the third, 
with as much of the fourth as is not leh open for passages ; con- 
sequently, the access from the barns on the one side, from which 
all the fodder must be carried to the byres and stables on the op- 
posite side, must be either by going round the dunghill, or over 
it; both of which are exceedingly unpleasant and inconvenient. 
But the principal defect, in that mode, appeared to me to be, 
that no proper method was thereby provided for colleeting and 
turning to. the best account the urine, which I always conceived, 
and from experience have found to be, of the greatest advantage 
to an ericiinaie, especially where no dung can be procured 
but what is raised on the premises. Besides, the method al- 
luded to hath also the inconvenience of being attended with 
double the labour of wheeling out all the dung at the front doors 
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into the dunghill in the court, which, when there is a large col- 
lection, is attended with no little trouble ; as it is, in that Case, 
often necessary to wheel it upon the dunghill on planks ; and the 
more repair and treading there is on dung, the less the dung 
will ferment. All these: inconveniences are completely removed 
by having a dung-court by itself, and all the houses from which 
the dung is taken built in a spare around it. Inthis plan, the 
cleaning of the houses is much easier executed, not a wheel or 
hand-barrow being needed ; while all the urine is completely col- 
lected, and not a drop of it lost: There is, besides, a clear, 
clean, and comfortable court in front of all the houses round the 
square, with easy and convenient access from each front-door 
to another. In the above description, Sir, I only mean to 
show, that unless the onstead is originally on a proper con- 
struction, the most advantageous use of the urine cannot so well 
be obtained. 

But, Sir, as the principal import of your obliging letter is, 
not to obtain a plan of a farm-onstead, and an explanation of its 
advantages ; I shall proceed to answer other requisitions in your 
esteemed correspondence, in which I shall endeavour to satisfy 
you, as far as the nature of things will admit. You mention 
that some of your correspondents object to the expense of col- 
lecting the earth and carting it to the pit, ‘and therefore desire 
that I should condescend on that expense. It is obvious that 
the expense will be greater or less, according to the distance the 
earth is to be carried. It is presumed, in the first instance, 
that the earth to be used for that purpose, will always be taken 
where it is nearest and best. But in a long eontinuance of the 
practice, when these places are exhausted, the earth to be used 
must be brought from a greater or more inconvenient distance, 
and therefore the expense will be in proportion ; and may also 
vary much according to local circumstances. ‘The question, I 
apprehend, is not, what will be the expense of driving the com- 
post from the pit to the field where it is to be applied, as this 
will be no more than that of driving out as much dung from the 
common dunghill at the farm-onstead: the additional expense 
falls entirely on the collecting of the earth for the pit. 

I wrote you on a former occasion, that we begin to collect the 
earth to the pit, the first opportunity after its former contents 
are carried to the turnip field. The place designed for gettin 
the earth is carefully and deeply ploughed the winter Laser 
ing, and + oa in the spring, and all the stones picked out. As 
soon as the turnip sowing is finished, and the horses can be 
spared, we take two horses and two coup-carts, with a driver 
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to each, and a labourer to assist them in filling their carts. 
They begin at one end of the place where the earth is to be 
taken ; proceed on, regularly taking off a spade deep (about 
eight inches) ; the carts always alternately filling and emptying; 
laying the earth in the pit, each load close to another, until a lay- 
er a a foot deep is laid over the area of the pit: In the same 
way other layers are formed, until the whole is brought to the 
level which corresponds to the sewer that conveys the urine from 
the dung court. The earth at that season is generally dry e- 
nough to prevent the carts, in laying on the upper layers, from 
sinking; but if that is not the case, we allow 1t to consolidate 
a week or two before finishing it. In a word, we stop no other 
necessary business on its account, if the whole is finished be- 
fore the cattle are put on turnips, which afford the principal sup- 
ply of urine. Great care is required, in laying on the last layers, 
that the whole surface be perfectly levelled, so that the urine 
may be equally distributed over the whole mass. ‘The calculation 
of the whole expense is nearly as follows. ‘The dimensions of che 
pit are 12 yards square and 4 fect deep, the solid contents 192 

ards; the distance, at an average, is 200 yards ; we go two yok- 
ings a day, of 5 hours each, and make 14 journies at a yoking. 

3 men, at 2s. each per day - - L.O 6 O 
2 horses, at 4s. each perday - - 0 8 O 


in 0 14 O 
Thus, as each cart carries. half a cubic yard, the expense of 
28 yards per day, is (as above) 14s.—or Gd. per yard; making 
the total expense of 192 yards 4/. 16s. 
As the compost when carted to the field, although heavier 
y being drenched with the urine, loads better in the carts 
than when brought in loose and dry to the pit, we take out two 
cubic yards, in three carts; consequently the pit produces a- 
bout 238 cart-loads ; 40 of these I allow to an acre; there- 
fore the urine produces dung sufficient fur 7 acres. The way 
we apply it is as follows. In dunging the turnip field, we be- 
gin ab the dung taken from the dung-court and straw-yard, 
the. greatest part of which has been previously carted out and 
middened on the field, excepting what has been gathered in the 
spring: (As that is rougher and less rotted, we use itin thesame 
field for planting potatoes, and therefore begin at the most 
distant. part of the field with planting the potatoes.) After the 
field has got the ploughings and harrowings necessary for clean 
ing the ground, and reducing it to a proper mould jor receiving 
the turnip seed ; we with a double mouldbeard plough lay ous 
FOL. XIII, NO. 49. : if 
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the drills, and then cart on the dung, laying a row of small 
hea aps, or, as previncially called, huts, in every third drill, whe- 
ther for potatoes or turnip. ‘In this w ay, I apply all the dung- 
hill and farm- yard dung ; and when the whole of that has been 
laid on, I begin with the compost from the pit ; but, instead of 
laying it in open drills, like the former, I give the ground & 
close | p! loughing and harrowing, and cart the compost upon the 
level surface, spreading it carefully and equally on the ground, 
which is done more readily with it than farm-yard dung; after 
v vhich, the ground is drilled for receiving the turnip seed. As 
the ple ugh, in forming the drills, turns the eoeapent exactly 
into the middle of the drills, and does not bury it too deep, the 
young plants sooner gct the benefit of it than of the other dung, 
which, being put in the bottom of an opened drill, and the 
drill again tarned over it, the roots of the young plants are 
longer in re aching ; and conse quently , in the first stage, the 
pk: ints are more vigorous on the former than on the latter drills; 
nor did I ever observe, in the after periods, that land se ma- 
nured fell short of the other parts of the field, either when in 
turnips or in subsequent crops. Had the case been otherwise, 
it woukl have been perfectly obvious ; for, as both practices are 
udopted on the same field or ficlds, and as this method has beea 
now carried on for ten years, T no doubt must have known the 
part of the fic!' where the compost was applied, and certainly 
must have discovered the difference, if any difference had been 
discernible. 
You next, Sir, dle sive me to mention what quantity of urine 
is used for saturating the quantity of earth in the pit. © This I 
cannot with any degree of accuracy ascertain, otherwise than 
by observing, that before I thought of conveying the urine 
by a close sewer below the surface, as is now the case, I put it 
on by wooden troughs above ground, which was done by keep- 
ing a reservoir open at the lowest declivity of the dung-court, 
where the mouth of the conveying sewer is now placed. ‘That 
reservoir contamed about 40 Enali sh gallons, and was emptied 
by filling it into the troughs, by a vessel with a handle, once a 
weck, for five or six months ; ; consequently upwards of 800 gal- 
lons would be applied in the season. But as that calculation is 
founded mercly on conjecture, and as the bason might sometimes 
be emptied sooner or later as convenience allowed, better data 
may perhaps be afforded from the number of feeding cattle that 
produced the urine, and from which I made my calculation of 
the advantage derived from the measure. You will observe, from 
the draught given of the onstead, that the feeding byre contains 
14 cattle, generally about 34 stone weight each, and these are 
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kept on, from four to five monthe ; consequently each of thes 
cattle (besides their dung) produces urine to manure half an 

acre of ground. There is little account made of the urine 
produc ed j from the other houses in the winter months, alihough 
it is all collected into the dung-court ; as, at that season, they "y 
are fed on dry straw or hay, which produce little urine but 
what is absorbed by their dung into which it runs. ‘The princi- 
pal source of urine is therefore from the turnip cattle ; and, for 
that reason, the feeding-byve (as in the plan) is placed on that 
side of the square which comes in immediate contact with the 
mouth of the sewer that conveys the urine to the compost pit. 
In order to give a free passage to the urine in running into the 
mouth of the sewer, I provide about twenty pieces of any kind 
of coarse wood, about four or five feet long, about the size of a 
paling stob ; set them aslant against the back-wall of the feeding 
byre, about fourteen inches asunder ; and a little coarse straw 
is laid over them, to prevent the dung when thrown out at the 
back-doors from falling between them, : or so close to the wall as 
to stop the urine from getting into the sewer. This is no in- 
cumbrance to the carting out the dung, as they are easily taken 
away, and replaced when the dung court is emptied, which is 
generally twice a year. It is scarce credible how great a quantity 
of urine is discharged from even a small number of turnip-fed 
cattle, and to what good purpose it may be turned, if carefully 
collected and economically managed. 

I suspect I have wearied. you with a long, and perhaps dry 
detail, a considerable part of which may be thought foreign to 
what you require in your letter. It was, however, thought that 
I could not convey a proper idea of that branch of farm ma- 
nagement, without mentioning every circumstance connected 
with it. I have, in the plan, given a view of the straw-yard, 
in which 20 cattle lye every night in summer when at grass. 
The racks are filled every night with straw, and the open part 
of the court well covered once in the fortnight,—or, if the wea- 
ther is wet, once a week, with all the bar ley-str aw, stack-thatch, 
and all other offal straw, which is carefully collected and kept 
for that purpose. In winter, the same number is kept on straw, 
with a feed of turnips daily. ‘The whole quantity of dung, col- 
lected in this way, sufficiently manures six acres. But as that 
practice is more universally adopted than the other, I shall not 
mention any thing about my way of conducting it. 

I have the honour to be, Sin Joun, your most obedient Servant, 

Cuas, ALEXANDER. 


EF 2 Reca- 
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Recapitulation— 
Expense of collecting 192 yards of earth = - 
Do. for turning the compost . - - 


Total charge* L.5 10 0 
7 acres of land manured, value when ready for 
laying on, 31. peracre* - -~ - + L.21 0 0 


The rotation followed, is, 1. Turnip ;—2. Barley with grass- 
seeds ;—-3.Grass cut for hay and soiling ;--4. Pasture ;—5. Pasture; 
—6. Oats ;—7. Peas ;—8. Oats; and then return to Turnips. 

Urine compost, - 7 acres, 

Dung from the straw- 

yard, oi Ame, 

Ditto from 14 feeding 

cattle, - —® 

Ditto from 12 hors- 

es, four of which 

are young colts for 

stock + - 6 
Do. from 10 cows and 

47 young cattle 8 


Total - 33 acres dunged yearly, of an 8-shift 
course; 264 acres being under the plough. 


‘The price of dung in this county averages 3s. per cubic yard; 
and as I allow 30 such yards to an acre, consequently 990 cabic 
yards is the quantity of dung obtained ~yearly, which, at the 
above price, is worth 148/. 10s., or, at the rate of 4, 10s., for 
each acre dunged. - 


BRANCH 


* Mr Alexander has omitted the previous expense of ploughing 
the land from which the earth is taken, and clearing it of stones, as 
mentioned in the former part of his letter. We are at a loss to 
know the reason for valuing this manure at 3/. per acre. If he 
considers it of equal quality with other dung, and he asserts’ that 
its effects are as beneficial and permanent, the value of 192% yards 
at 8s. will amount to 28). 16s., instead of 21/. Con. 
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Rerzrew or AcricutturRAL PvuBLicaTIONs. 


A General View of the Agriculture of Aberdeenshire, drawn up 
under the Direction of the Board of Agriculture, and illustrat- 
ed with Plates. By George Skene Keith, D. D. Minister of 
Keith-hall and Kinkell. Aberdeen, Brown & Co. Edin- 
burgh, Constable & Co. London, Longman & Co. pp. 672, 
181i. 


Tue respectable author of the work before us is already known 
to the public by his writings, and by his experiments in distil- 
lation. In this General View, he displays a considerable know- 
ledge of the most approved practices of modern husbandry; and 
has accumulated a mass of local inforination, which cannot fail to 
be interesting both to the proprietors and farmers of Aberdeen- 
shire, and indeed, though certainly in a less degree, to agri- 
culturists in other districts. The Doctor is evidently a gentle- 
man of a liberal mind, a sincere friend to the best interests of 


his country, and by no means an incompetent judge of the mea- 
sures necessary to promote its prosperity. He ~ ety to have 


spared no labour to render his report useful ; and we sincerely 
hope and believe that his industry must be rewarded with suc- 
cess. Indeed, the minuteness of his researches, and his solici- 
tude to render the work as complete as possible, are apparent 
in almost every page of it. The multiplicity of subjects to which 
the attention of the county surveyors is directed by the Board 
of Agriculture, and which has been often a matter of complaint, 
does not comprise, in the opinion of the author, every neces- 
sary topic; and, to supply that defect, he has suggested two 
additional chapters, ‘The first of them, he proposes, should 
describe * the practices of every county or district which merit 
‘ general imitation ;’ and the second, * the defects which ought 
* to be supplied, or the errors which ought to be avoided, in 
‘ any particular county.’ He has accordingly introduced, by 
way of example, two sections, as preliminary observations ap- 
plicable to the county of Aberdeen. Besides this, he has a 
joined eight pages of corrections, &c.; justly remarking, that 
* it is a false pride that prevents a man from frankly acknow- 
* ledging where he is in the wrong.” When we add to this, 
that the author is extremely cautious in his expressions of cen- 
wre, or rather of disapprobation, and that the Report does 

: not, 
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not, as far as we have observed, contain a single sentence that 
can justly give offence, or w ound the feelings of any individual, 
distributive justice seems to require that we should imitate his 
example 3 and it is most gratifying that we can do so from 
principle, as well as inclination; though, on some subjects, we 
shall take the liberty of expressing our dissent from his o- 
pinions. 

The county of Aberdeen is bounded on the N.E. by the 
German Oce: an; on’ the S. E. and S. by the county of Kincar- 
dine; on the S Ww. by the county of *Forfar,—afterwards by 
the county of Pert th, till it meet the county of tuttenens at the 
most westerly point of Aberdeenshire. From this point, where 
these three counties mect, it is bounded on the N. W. by In- 
verness, till it reach the S. W. corner of Banffshire ; and, last- 
ly, it is bounded on the N. W. and N, by the county of Banff, 
for above 100 miles, or the whole length of that county. Its 
greatest length, from Cairn-cilar to Cairnbulg, is $5 a 
and its greatest breadth, from Drumoak to Cairney, or from 
Aberdeen to King-Ex lward, is 40 miles. Its anethi nee, 


following all its boundaries, is 280 miles, of which 69 are on 


Though no accurate measurement has been 
made, the author thinks i it may contain very nearly a million of 


the sea coast. 


Scotch acres, or 1986 square “Englis sh miles. 
Taking a more comprehensive view of its relative value, its ex- 
tent is very nearly one sixteenth, and its population one thirteenth 
part of Scotland, i including the islands ; and its area is one fiftieth, 
and its population one cighly-fifth part of Great Britain. In both 
these views, therefore, it is to be regarded as one of the most con- 
siderable counties of the United kingdom.’ p. 2. 
Since the general establishment of the feudal law, Aberdeen- 
shire has been considered as composed of five divisions, viz. 
Marr, Formartin, Buchan, Garioch, and Strathboggic. The 
first of these, which is the largest, and in which Old ‘and New 
Aberdeen are situated, is in many places mountainous, and is 
one of the most barren divisions of the county, though it con- 
tains a considerable tract naturally fertile, and much that has 
been rendered so by the industry of the inhabitants of: the city. 
On the sea-coast, the soil of the second division is good, and 
highly cultiv ated ; but, in the inland disiricts, there are hills 
and peat- mosses, ‘and a good deal of moorish ground. Buchan, 
the third division, is, next to Marr, the most extensive ; and 
since the introduction of the new husbandry, has become the 
most valuable, from its vicinity to the coast, and the flatness of 
its ae as well as from the abundance of shelly sand, the 
ilue of which was but late! v understood. 


< 
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formerly esteemed the most fertile division of the county, and 
was termed the granary of Aberdeen ; but since lime came to 
be generally used, the places on the sea-coast have advanced 
more rapidly in improvement. ‘The last division, Strathboggie, 
is hilly, and contains a great deal of moor and peat-moss ; but, 
from the opening of the country by different turnpikes and 
commutation roads, there is every probability that this division, 
though late in beginning its improvements, will soon be well 
cultivated by its native farmers. 
Between the mountainous inland districts and the low coast 
lands, there must be great varieties of climate; and the author 
ascribes to the ability of the farmers, in the latter situation, to 
piough almost constantly in winter, their more rapid advance- 
ment in improvement since the introduction of what he calls the 
new husbandry: whereas, in the higher districts, a plough 
cannot be put into the ground for a great part of the winter 
months. Several tables are presented, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the climate of the county, particularly at Peterhead, 
situated at the N. E. point of Great Britain; and in order to 
ascertain the progress of heat from thence southward, along 
the German Ocean, a-table is subjoined of the monthly average 
height of the thermometer at Kirktonhill, in the county of Kin- 
cardine, 36 miles south of Aberdeen. ‘The author then adds, 
‘ The reasons for examining this point more minutely than is 
done in the other Reports which this writer has seen, are, that the 
laws of climate ought to be attended to both by the Legislature, 
and the Agriculturist. The former should proportion taxes to the 
quality of corn that can be raised in the different districts of the 
kingdom. ‘The latter should not only sow that species of corn, 
which will answer in the climate in which he lives; but also, if 
= climate be coid and backward, he should pay particular atten- 

on to the time of sowing. For example, if wheat is ever general- 
iy raised in the county of Al berdeen, it should be sown as soon as 
possible after the autumnal equinox, that it may be firmly rooted 
before winter, and able to endure the alternate frosts and thaws of 
the spring.’ p. 39. 

tespecting the soil, we are informed that sand, clay, loam, 
and pest-noss, are to be found in every division, though i in 
very unequal proportions in each ; the higher and less cultivat- 
ed parts consisting chiefly of soil of the first description, and 
the lower and more fertile districts of the second ; while loam and 
peat-moss are interspersed through them all ;—the former, how- 
ever, in a nvuch larger proportion in the oid cultivated lands, than 
in those recently brought under aration. 

Under the section * Minerals,’ we have limestone, slates, 
&c. Granite, in particular, has brought much moncy into the 
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county, from the demand for it for paving the streets of Lon- 
don. Precious stones, indiscriminately termed Cairngorums, 
are found on the high mountains of Braemar, and are soine- 
times sold at high prices to the London jewellers. There is no 
coal in the county, so far as has been yet discovered. The wa- 
ters of the county seem capable of being rendered much more 
beneficial to its agriculture and manufactures than they are at 
present ; for it is observed of the Dee, the largest of its rivers, 
* that it does not turn the wheels of any corn mill, and very little 
* of any other machinery, within $0 miles of its entrance into 
© the sea.’ 

In forming a judgment of the husbandry of any district, it is 
of importance to hold in view the contents of the first chapter 
of the Reports, respecting soil, surface, and climate. Indeed 
this information is of yuch consequence in enabling the reader 
to peruse with advantage, and judge impartially of many of the 
subsequent chapters and sections. We have therefore present- 
ed, nearly in the Doctor’s own words, so much of this chapter 
as was thought necessary to give a general view of these import 
ant circumstances. : 

In the second chapter, ‘ The State of Property,’ the author 
declares his opinion to be against a revaluation of the lands of 
the county; though he admits that the rack-rent of one estate 
is not at present double the valuation of 1674, at the same time 
that he calculates ‘the real rent of the county at nine times the 
valued rent. Nay, he observes, p. 87, ‘ the real rent belong- 
‘* ing to individual proprietors is, in some few cases, but a little 
“ more than the valuation of 1674; in a few other cases it is a- 
* bout twenty times that sum.’ Though tle Doctor supports his 
opinion: by ingenious arguments, we must take the liberty of* 
stating our dissent from it, upon this principle, that every man 
ought to.contribute to the support of Government, and pay a 
proportion of all public burdens, according to his ability—ac- 
cording to the value of that property which is secured to him 
by its protection. . It is of no consequence at what expense the 
value of an estate has been aaah, or whether or not any 
expense has been incurred, the only question is, What is its 
present value,—the income the proprietor derives from it, or, in 
other words, what will it bring in the market? If two estates 
of the same valued rent, ane of which is rented at little more than 
the valuation of 1674, and the other at twenty times that valua- 
tion, were brought to the hammer ; Would it be consistent with 
justice, that the former proprietors of both, should continue 
thereafter to pay the same amount of taxes, whether they lodged 
their very different fortunes with a banker, or employed them ha 
; - the 
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the purchase of other estates? Political considerations, which 
are applicable to but a few cases comparatively, ought not to pre- 
vail against the decisions of natural justice. When the obvious 
principle above mentioned is departed from, we cannot conceive 
any fixed and just data for the imposition of the land-tax, or any 0- 
ther permanent annual contribution, Though the valuation of 
1674 certainly was not correct, yet this rule was undoubtedly meant 
to be adhered to. We are aware that when money has been bor~ 
rowed to improve an estate, it might be hard to call upon the 
proprietor for the same proportion of taxes as is charged against 
another who had never expended a shilling for that purpose ; 
though certainly those financiers who can correctly estimate the 
profits of a farmer without any data whatever, could be at no 
loss to provide a remedy for this, or similar inconveniences.—It 
will probably surprise our readers to learn that any lands in 
Scotland should have advanced so little in value for nearly a 
century and a half, though we by no means jntend to insi- 
nuate-any doubt of the fact asserted by the respectable author.— 
From what is stated respecting the division of property, and 
the extent of land held under strict entail, it must be interred, 
that the state of property in this county is rather unfavourable 
to agricultural improvements.—Though most of the proprietors 
have personal farms, in general the land is let to farmers, whiclt 
the Doctor approves of in preference to the occupation of large 
farms by: great proprietors ;—an opinion in which we cordially 
agree with him, J 

After mentioning the ordinary endurance of leases, and giv- 
ing a preference to those of thirty or thirty-three years, with 
rises of rent at the end of every ten or eleven years ; the author 
tidds some remarks upon liferent leases, and the expense ef re- 
moving a tenant from a small possession, which we recommend 
to the consideration of our readers. 
‘ There formerly were a great number, and there still are seve- 
ral, farmers, who possess liferent leases, or leases for a certain pe- 
riod, and, after that is expired, during the life of the lessee. 
There is something benevolent in the idea, that a farmer is not to 
be removed during his life. But though such leases were former- 
ly much relished, it.is found, by a late decision of the Court of 
Session, that the day after a tenant dies, the landlord may turn 
his wife and children out of doors, and take possession of the farm, 
* on paying the expense of labour for the ground that has been 
ploughed, but not actually sown. By the tormer law, and inva- 
riable practice, the heirs of a liferenter, if a tenant, were allowed 
to remain till regularly summoned out, in the same way as if they 
had possessed without any lease, or by tacit relocation. ‘This i¢ 
* the lowest species of tenure by which an occupier holds any Jand. 
* The tenant has a title to continve until he get forty days warning 
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€ previous to the first term of Whitsunday or Martinmas,* (whichever 

of them happens to be the term of his removal), by a regular sum- 
mons before the Judge-ordinary, z.e. the Sheriff of the county, 
This method of removing is often troublesome ; for it costs about 
fifteen shillings to remove a man out of the lowest cottage, of 
which the yearly rent may be but five shillings. The English 
forms of warning to tenants, whom the landlord wishes to remove, 
are much wanted in Scotland. Ard the late decision of the Su. 
preme Civil Court, with respect to liferent leases, if it be founded 
on law, ought to give rise to a new act of Parliament, by which 
the heirs of a tenant, who had a liferent lease, should, as formerly, 
have the same advantages with those of a tenant who possessed 
only by tacit relocation, or had no lease at all. The single check 
which might be proper to introduce, would be a prohibition of break- 
ing up grass land, or overcropping what is in tillage.’ p. 91, 92. 
Upon both these subjects we may take a future opportunity 
of offering our sentiments: Our limits prohibit us from enlarg- 
ing upon them at this time. It is well known that the process 
of removing now in use, or rather its very obnoxious prede- 
cessor, was supposed necessary for the security of the tenant, 
who, at the time of the enactment, was a very different character 
from a farmer of the nineteenth century. 
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it is now an useless 
expense to the proprietor, without in the smallest degree bene- 
fiting the tenant, or any others, excepting the law agent. In 
some instances it has proved a worse than useless form. A very 
respectable genileman, commissioner or factor to one of the 
greatest proprictors in Scotland, not many years ago let a farii 
to a near relative of the person who then occupied it, and who 
was perfectly acquainted with the transaction. From these o1 
other unexplained circumstances, the tenant was not summoned 
to remove, according to the usual practice, and the factor was 
under the necessity of submitting to a considerable loss upon 
the buildings and fences, which it is believed fell entirely upon 
himself, before he could obtain access to the farm for the new 
tenant. ‘There cannot be a stronger proof of the propriety of 
altering the taw on this point, than the clause now frequently 
introduced into a jease, that the tenant, if he does not remove 
at the expiry of it, without a process of removing, shall pay suci: 
an advance of rent thereafter as is well understood to be greatly 
above the annual value of the farm. If no inconvenience or 
injury to either party is found to result from a dispensation with 
the legal forms in this case, why retain them at all,—when, as in 
the instance above alluded to, the omission of them may, even 
in the most favourable circumstances for the proprietor or fac- 
tor, 


* By the law of Scotland, a tenant must be served with a summons’of removing 
40 days before the term of Whitsunday in every case, even though-the period of the 
expiry of his lease may not be ai that term, but at the Martinmas thereafter. Con. 
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tor, occasion to either of them a serious loss? As to cottages, 
we believe it is not thought necessary, in most counties of Scot- 
land, to use any legal steps for removing the occupier, who is 
either a farm servant, or pays the rent of the cottage and yard 
in labour, most usually in harvest work :—we allude to iarm cot- 
tages only. If it is necessary to expend 15s. to remove a cotta- 
ger who pays a rent of perhaps only 5s., it is not a matter of 
surprise that unmarried servants should be generally preferred, 
as they appear to be, in this county. 

The decision of the Supreme Court respecting liferent leases, 
has always appeared to us a strange exception to the liberal 
principles which have for many years distinguished its decrees 
on questions connected with agriculture ; and after all we have 
heard and read on the subject, that opinion remains unchanged. 
Wehumbly hope, upon farther consideration, the venerable Judges 
of that Court will, in future, allow the heir to retain possession 
until the legal or accustomed term of removal, with all its con- 
comitant advantages, under the limitations stated by the Doctor, 
or such others as may effectually secure the landlord from injury. 
It appears somewhat anomalous to turn out the tenant’s family 
immediately upon his death, however sudden and unexpected, 
though he had possessed upon a lease executed with every legal 
solemnity ; and to allow a subtenant, deriving right from him 
alone, and the heir of a tenant possessing upon a verbal agrec- 
ment, or by tacit relocation, to continue their possession. ‘The 
loss sustained by the family of a liferent tenant must be much 
more severe than that which, on a similar occurrence, falls upon 
the families of other liferenters, who are often not in the natural 
possession of the lands. In the latter case there can be little or 
no inconvenience ;—the amount of rent due to the deceased can 
be calculated and paid to an hour: But by compelling the heir, 
in the former instance, to carry his farm-stock to market at a 
day’s warning, and therefore, as must always happen, at a great 
disadvantage, as well as from other causes, a loss of several hun- 
dred pounds may be suffered, without any benefit to the pro- 
prictor, or the succeeding tenant. 

Lhe following observations well deserve the attention of pro- 
prietors in similar situations. 

‘ The proprietor’s grandfather, Sir Arncursatp Granz, is sup- 
posed to have planted more extensively than any man in Great 
Britain, (above 50 millions of trees, in the course of 50 years,) and 
lived to see some of them two feet in diameter, His son and 
grandson have already sold wood to the amount of much more 
than the estate cost a century ago (when it was purchased from 
the ancestor of Sir Wint1am Forsss of Pitsligo.) The arable 
lands are also extensive and weil cultivated ; yet it is believed that, 
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price, as could be obtained from the wood that remains on the 
uncultivated parts of the estate, although 20,000/. of timber is 
supposed to have been sold by the two last proprietors. A more 
remarkable evidence of the advantages of planting, is not to be 
met with in any part of the island,’ 

In the section on Farmers’ Houses and Offices, the author 
displays much liberality and judgment. Houses are now, how- 
ever, so heavy an article of expense, ‘that, whether built by the 
landlord, as they always ought to be, or by the tenant, it is of 
smportance not only to attend to their proper ‘ distribution, ’ 
but also to their sz/wetion in respect to the arable fields of a 
farm. It is believed there are many arable farms, upen which, 
from the improper site of the farm-oflices, it is necessary to em- 
ploy at least one pair of horses for labour more than would have 

een required, had they been set down in a centre! situation. 
No doubt, there are circumstances to be attended te, such as 
the convenience of wind or water for a Thrashing-mill, which 
may justify an occasional deviation from this rule. T'rom the 
size of Mr Walker’s farm (276 acres), unless it lyes very. 
irregular, we should have thought one set of offices quite sufli- 
cient, if put down in a proper place. Besides the waste of 
jJand, by the additional buildings and approaches, these build- 
ings are at such a distance from the principal offices and dwell- 
ing-house, as to preclude a Jess active farmer from bestowing 
the necessary inspection ; though, in Mr Walker's situation, 
we have no doubt such additional offices were found to be ad- 
vantageous, as they will generally be upon very large arable 
Jarms. 

The following observations are extracted from the section on 

Cottages. 

‘ Though they (the cottages) do not look so well as the cot~ 
tages in the Lothians ; yet, having the advantage of two a- 
partments, no cottager in Aberdeenshire would choose to be 
confined to one; and, indeed, when the children are grown 
up, or any of the family sickly, one apartment is by no means 
convenient.’ p. 189.—Again, p. 140: ‘ But, for regular 
day/labourers, or married servants, cottages built on the 
farm cannot be dispensed with. ’ 

Though the cottages in Aberdeenshire, as in most counties 
ef Scotland, require to be greatly ameliorated ; yet we do nob 
know, that ‘ the best and simplest remedy for improving them, ’ 
would be,  toallow every cottager melioration for the stone and 
* clay, as well as for the wood of his cottage.’ Indeed, if it is 
meant of cottages possessed from year to year by farm servants, 
the proposed rémedy is altogether inapplicable. The proprie- 
tor 
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tor ought to be at the expense of erecting the cottages necessary 
upon an arable farm, as well as the farmer’s dwelling-house and 
offices. But, whatever arrangement may be adopted between 
the proprietor and tenant relative to buildings, it is certain 
there can be none between the latter and his married servants. 
The author seems not to distinguish between cottages occupied by 
servants upon a farm, and those in villages.—It may just be noti- 
ced, that it eotteges were attached to every arable farm, in num- 
bers proportioned to its extent, as in the best cultivated districts 
of Scotland, there would be no necessity for employing men in 
hoeing turnips and other light field work, as the wives and 
children of the ploughmen and labourers would soon find is 
their interest, as much as it is that of their master, to offer 
themselves for such work ; and that without a premium, as re~ 
commended by our author. 

Under the title, ‘ Distribution of Crop,’ there is presented a 
statement of the different crops, and extent of each, raised on 
the farm of Wester Fintray, in Aberdeenshire, with the num- 
ber of servants, horses, and cattle ; and the corresponding arti- 
cles on Mr Robertson’s late ferm of Granton, near Edinburgh, 
are marked in opposite columns, as given by that gentleman in 
his Report of the Agficulture of Mid-Lothian. As thts strange 
comparison, and the alleged results, are to us almost unintelli- 
gible, but seem calculated to mislead, we shall make a long ex- 
iract, for the consideration of our readers. 

‘ By comparing the different quantities of corn and green crops, 
raised on these two farms, it will be found that the produce of 
Granton, in wheat, barley, peas, and beans, at a moderate con- 
version of the prices of grain, amounts to 635/. more than that of 
Wester Fintray, but is 150/. inferior in respect to the price of oats; 
consequently is superior on the whole corn crop by 485/.; but that 
on the green crops, viz. hay, pasture from sown and natural grass, 
potatoes and turnips, Wester Fintray is superior by the sum of 
211/.; therefore the produce of Granton is only 274/. superior on 
the whole to that of Wester Fintray. On the other hand, it de- 
serves to be noticed, that the rent of Wester Fintray is at present 
only 175/., while that of Granton, in 1793, was 6362. or 4612. 
more than the present rent of Wester Fintray, and 505/. more than 
its former rent (viz. 1302.) previous to 1802.-—That the farm of 
Granton is now rented much higher than 636/. (no less, it is said, 
than 1200/.) ; that Mr Robertson has left it, and come to the ga- 
rish of Arbuthnot, in Kincardineshire, where he has got the ma- 
nagement of a valuable estate ; while Mr Walker, who, in 1791, 
took the farm of Wester Fintray, began with less than 2004. of ca- 
pital ; but from the indulgence of his landlord for some years af- 
ter the commencement of the lease, from the g6od opinion of his 
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‘ industry and character, which procured him credit, from living 
‘ with economy till he had acquired some capital, and fiom the parti- 
* cular attention paid to the rearing and feeding of black cattle, by 
‘ the sale of which he has drawn 500/. in one year (while he paid 
* only 50/. for what part of these was not reared upon the farm), 
* has raised his whole stock of horses, black cattle, and farm pro- 
* duce to 37002. ; has inclosed the greater part of his farm; has em- 
‘ banked a thousand yards of the river Don, which frequently over- 
* flowed, and destroyed the crops of the old farmers ; has improved 
* his land by lime, draining, dung, and green crops, and laid out so 
* much on building houses, that the remainder of his lease, of which 
* 15 years are to run (and of which for the last 11 years the rent is 
‘ 2152. or 1000/. less than Granton is at present), would now sell 
* for at least other $700/.; while the landed proprietor, at the ex- 
* piry of the 33 years, will, at least, quadruple his rent, and the real 
* value of the farm will be more than double of what it would have 
* been, if it had continued in the possession of the five old farmers 
‘ who formerly rented it. These facts, respecting the farms of two 
‘ very intelligent farmers, convey lessons of instruction both to the 
‘ landholders and to the farmers, in both the southern and northern 
‘ districts of Scotland, in respect to rent, produce, distribution of 
‘ crops, and the advantage of large over small farms, superior to 
‘ what are to be deduced by any arguments or speculations. It is 
* only necessary to add, that Granton, 60 years ago, was occupied 
* by three farmers, each of whom kept two cottagers (making only 
¢ nine families in all), and 11 horses, or 33 altogether; and that 
¢ Wester Fintray, at the same period, contained seven farmers : That 
¢ Mr Walker rents four of these farms, and nearly the half of the 
¢ fifth ; but that the population was then more than double of what 
‘ it is at present. Corn-farms require more labourers and servants 
* than where a large quantity of grass is used, and cattle are reared 
* in great numbers. 

‘ This comparison will show the great difference between the stock 
* raised and maintained on a farm in Aberdeenshire, in general, 
« compared with that in the Lothians.’ p. 163, 164. 

Some remarks may be submitted upon this passage, without in 
any degree departing from the example which, at the outset, it 
wag proposed to imitate. 

ist, ‘The produce of Granton (it is not said whether the gross 
or disposeable produce, though it may be inferred that the for- 
mer is meant) is said to be only 274/. superior on the whole to 
that of Wester Fintray ; while, in 1793, the rent of the former 
was 461/. more than the present rent of the latter, and is now 
supposed to be no less than 1025/. more than that rent. After a 
calculation of expense and profit upon Wester Fintray, pp. 203, 
204, (upon which it must be observed, we pronounce no opini- 
on), the author adds, that a profit or accumulation of capital is 
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ieft of 3007, annually. Now, if we add this 300/. to the superi- 
or yearly produce of Granton, 274/.—together 5741. ; and de- 
duct this last sam from the diference between the present rents, 
10251, there must be an annual loss upon the farm of Granton 
of no less than 451/.—Again, if this is not admitted, in order to 
meke any thing of the comparison, the farmer of Wester Fin- 
tray ought to realize an yearly profit of 7512. instead of $002, 
even without allowing a shilling of profit for the farmer of 
Granton. When such conclusions are indisputable, it may be 
justly supposed, that the premises are erroneous; and, in this 
vase, the errors are so apparent, that it is surprising they should 


: have escaped the notice of the author ; who might have content- 


ed himself with detailing the kinds and extent of the crops upon 
each farm, but certainly never should have taken it for granted, 
that an acre of any one kind of crop, even oats for instance, was 
precisely of the same value in two such very different situations. 
2d, The only grounds assigned for the comparison are, that 
the two farms are nearly of equal extent; and that the samé 
crops, though in different proportions, are raised upon both. 
No regard is paid to soil, the quantity and quality of produce, 
the different market prices, value of the straw of Granton crop, 
(by far the greatest part of which must have been sold, as no 
cattlewere wintered, the price of which ought to have been placed 
against that of dung purchased) ; nor, indeed, to any other lo- 
cal circuinstance affecting the value of produce, and the expense 
of raising it: Yet, when treating of rent, (p. 169), the author 
justly observes, ‘ that it depends more on the local situation of 
* the ground, than on the fertility of the soil.’ But if the ab- 
sence of these data precludes even an approximation to accuracy, 
in estimating the comparative value of white crops; what shall 
be said of a comparison, founded upon the single circumstance 
of equality in point of superficial extent, between the value of 
green crops in the vicinity of the metropolis, and in a country 
parish in the county of Aberdeen ;—between an acre of pota- 
toes, turnips, and clover, in the respective situations ! 
Lastly, ‘ The lessons of instruction to the landholders and 
‘ farmers in both the southern and northern districts,’ if an 
instruction could be derived from such a comparison, would be, 
in our opinion, of a very unpleasant description. It would 
prove, if it proved any thing, that while the farmers of Aber- 
deenshire are accumulating handsome fortunes, those of Mid- 
Lothian cannot long bear up under their present ruinous en- 
gagements to their landlords; and the impression would be 
highly injurious, by producing discontent in the minds of the 
proprietors of the former county, and of the farmers ‘ the 
atter, 
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jatter. But the truth is; no other conclusion can be inferred 
from the author’s remarks, than the indulgence and liberality 
ef the proprietor, arid the successful industry of the tenant, of 
Wester Fintray alone 

On the subject of Tithes, the reverend author offers the fol- 
towing judicious remarks. 

* One remarkable fact, founded on the agriculture of a portion of 
* the lands of this county, demands the attention of the Legislature. 
* It has beer already stated, that the lands in the immediate vicini- 
ty of Aberdeen, have beeti improved at an expense unequalled in 
* any part of the kingdom, from soil naturally unfertile. At least 
* 2000 acres have been trenched, manured, drained, enclosed, and 
* highly cultivated, and not less than 10,000/. of rent, and 25,000/. 
“ of produce, are drawn from these lands. But if the tector of the 
* parish, or the lay impropriator of the tithes, had been entitled to 
* draw the tenth part of that produce, there is not the least reason to 
* suppose that 200 acres would have been improved.—Many of the 
« spirited cultivators would have been well pleased to have had one- 
* tenth of the produce for their profit. Most of them were enabled 
a 
‘ 
. 
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to improve their fields of granite, heath, or sand, merely by hav- 
ing nothing at all, or at any rate a few pence, to pay for their 
tithes. Here, while the English farmer may derive an important 
lesson, of mixing the spade with the plough husbandry, where the 
land is barren, and situated in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
—the British Legislature may see, that the value. of the tithes 
should be ascertained ; and that those for unarable lands should 
be fixed and valued at a moderate rate, before waste lands can he 

taken into culture.’ p. 176, 177. 

In the section on Poor Rates, Dr Keith makes some very 
just and humane observations. No assessment for the poor is 
imposed in this county. It is a question of great importance, 
if it is once admitted that the wants ‘of the poor should be sup- 
plied at all, whether that supply shall be left to voluntary con- 
tributions, or enforced by law, according to the real or suppos- 
ed abilities of the contributors. The example of our Southern 
neighbours, has had a tendency to. prejudice the pall. mind 
against the last mode; though it can scarcely be denied, that, 
if the poor are suffered to depend entirely upon voluntary aid, 
either their wants will be iniperfectly and irregularly supplied, 
or the liberal and humane will bear mote than their just pro- 
portion of the expense. In many instances, those in very af- 
fluent circumstances would escape the burden altogether. We 
confess, we should as soon expect the Government to be sup- 
ported by pure, disinterested patriotism, as the poor by volun- 
tary contributions. It consists with our knowledge, that in 
some counties where no poor rates are levied; many of this class 
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endure the severest privations, whatever may be the case in 
Aberdeenshire. Indeed, those who contend against legal as- 
sessments in every case, proceed upon a principle, something 
more than doubtful, that the affluence wl humanity of every 
individual are in exact proportion to each other; which, not- 
withstanding the extensive charities of this nation, and the 
promptitude and liberality with which, in most cases, the rich 
subscribe to the relief of the indigent, will not be seriously as- 
serted by the most superficial observer of human nature. The 
English poor-laws are confessedly oppressive, and ultimately in- 
jurious to that very class which they are intended to relieve. 
But it is surely not necessary, in order to remove the evils of 
that system, hastily to abandon all legal enactments whatever. 
The abuses so justly complained of in that kingdom, can never 
prevail to any alarming extent in Scotland by the present laws ; 
—upon which we beg leave to suggest, it would be an improve- 
ment, atid it is demanded by justice and policy, that the tenant, 
as well as the heritor, should be allowed a vote in parochial as- 
sessments. 

In the section ‘ on Leases,’ it must be painful to every friend to 
agriculture, the prosperity of which depends so much on the 
comfort and independence of the tenantry, to peruse the stipu- 
lations inserted in the leases of two great proprictors of this 
county, We can.with difficulty believe, that any man of capital 
and spirit will subscribe to such obligations as not only reduce 
the tenant to the condition of almost a mere machine, but ex- 
pose him to a series of demands which may eventually effect his 
ruin, in case he is so unfortunate as to incur the displeasure of 
the landlord or his factor. Farmers in other connties will be 
apt to conclude, from this account of the connexion between 
landlord and tenant, that agriculture must be very imperfectly 
understood and practised in Aberdeenshire, especially when it 
is considered that the very same articles and rules of manage- 
ment appear to be applied, in the one case, to 40,000 acres of 
arable jand, and in the other, to $0,000. We do not pretend 
to know whether these stipulations are strictly enforced, far less 
do we mean to insinuate that any improper advantage has been 
taken of them against the tenantry ; it is enough that they may 

employed as an instrument of oppression, from which evan 
the Supreme Court cannot be expected to relieve the sufferer. 
We extract the following, though not the most obnoxious, arti- 
cles, from the clauses inserted in the leases upon the first of these 
‘estates. 

‘ And where any ditches, drains, or water-runners, form, or are 
* necessary as parts of, a gencral drainage for other farms, or for a 
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district of the estate, the whole tenants, having such drains passing 
through or along the boundaries of their farms, shall be obliged to 
clear them at the same time, ifthe factor on the estate shall deem 
such clearing to be necessary. 

‘ In case the proprietor (or his factor or doer for the time) shall 
at any time find the houses, dykes, drains, hedges, ditches, and 
gates, neglected, and in disrepair, power and liberty are expressly 
reserved to him, to order the same to be put into proper and suffi. 
cient repair and condition; and the expense thereof, being ascer- 
tained by the workmen’s receipts, or by accounts certified by the 
factor, the tenants shall be obliged to pay the same, with interest 
from the date of the receipts or certified accounts.’ p. 188. 

Of the stipulations in the leases upon the second estate, the 


reader may be satisfied with the following specimens. 
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‘ The proprietor shall have power and liberty to make such drains 
in the lands let, as he shall see proper; and the tenant shall be 
obliged to fill them up as soon as made, with stones, if proper 
stones can be had within nine hundred yards of the drain; and 
failing thereof. with other proper materials, and to keep them in 
repair in all time after, on his own expense. The tenant is also 
bound to keep the hedges, ditches, and other fences, in perfect or- 
der, by cleaning the hedges, and cutting them in the shape of a 
steep roof, and to scour the ditches as often as necessary, and to 
preserve the trees planted in the hedgerows, and yards, or any 
where else on the farm. The tenant shall have no allowance, or 
deduction, for the ground occupied by the enclosures or drains, or 
the damages which may arise in making or repairing the same; 
but if the hedges shall be cleaned and cut properly, the tenant 
shall be paid by the proprietor half the expense thereof, at the 
ordinary rates at which such work is done in the country. If the 
proprietor chooses rather to have any of the above work, relative to 
fences or drains, done by people of skill to be employed by himself, 
he may cause it to be done by them ; and the tenant, upon having 
the accounts of the expense attested by the persons who have done 
the work, and presented to him, shall be bound to pay such persons, 
or to the proprietor, the whole expense of repairing the drains, and 
half the expense of putting and keeping the fences in order, without 
any other proof whatever. In case the proprietor shall enclose or 
drain the farm or possession let, or any part thereof, the tenant is 
bound to pay to the proprietor, along with his rent, six per cent. 
yearly, on all the money disbursed by him in so doing, commenc- 
ing from the time of the expenditure.’ p. 193,194. 

* That in case the fallow crops shall be foul or weedy, the tenant, 
at the desire of the proprietor, must plough them up, and turn 
them to a real fallow.’ p. 195. 

* The tenant is to have no further allowance for walls of houses, 
although he shall have built to a greater value, and shall not, not- 
withstanding, be at liberty, either at his removal, or for three years 

‘ preceding, 
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¢ preceding, to throw down or demolish any additional walls built : 
¢ it is to be understood, that if the tenant has furnished or paid for 
‘ the timber, and glass windows, and slates, (if good Esdale), they 
¢ shall remain his property, and he shall, at the issue of the tack, 
‘ either be paid for them, according to the appreciation of persons 
* of skill, to be mutually named by the proprietor and him, or to be 
‘ allowed to take them away, in the proprietor’s option.’ (p. 199, 
200.) If it should be the option of the proprietor, that the tenant 
shall take away the timber and slates, his loss upon these articles 
must be very considerable. 
We cannot agree with the author in his assertion, that ‘a 
‘ tenant, on a siz-shift course,’ viz. two white crops, with an 
intervening turnip one, and three years grass, * cannot pay 
* above two-thirds of the rent which he could pay on a four-shift 
‘ one; nor above three-fourths of what he could pay on a five- 
« shift course,’ page 182; if he means that the quality of the 
soil, and local cireumstances, are the same in all the three rota- 
tions. Nor is it quite certain that a five-shift course, so often 
recommended by iin, is best adapted to the soil, and present 
condition of the lands of the county. ‘Those who have culti- 
vated light soils to a great extent, (and of such the remark must 
be understood, as upon these alone can turnips be raised with 
advantage), have ascertained, from long experience, that land of 
that description, unless so situated as that the farmer can com- 
mand a great addition to the home manure, cannot be preserved 
in a state of fertility during a lease of ordinary endurance, under 
a four-years rotation, even when the turnips, and a great pro- 
portion of the clovers, are consumed upon the ground by sheep, 
—a mode of management which appears to be little known, at 
least seldom practised, in this county. The author himself 
acknowledges, ‘ that there is too little putrescent matter for the 
‘ purpose of manure, by adopting this course, in a county of 
‘ which so large a proportion is still uncultivated, and still 
‘more in a poor state of cultivation.’ (p. 238.) He after- 
wards admits his extreme partiality ‘ to this rotation ;—that 
‘he had excellent crops for the first four years, and toler- 
able crops on the second rotations ;—but last year,’ he adds, 
its want of tenacity was evident ; and it is now in turnips,—- 
will be sown with bear and grass,—and will lye at least: two 
years in‘grass.’ (p. 240.) After these admissions, it is not easy 
to conceive any good reason why the author should persist in 
asserting (p. 238) that ‘ this is by far the most profitable course 
‘ to a farmer, ’—A similar dissent must be expressed from ‘the 
practice approved of by the author (p. 200), of substituting a 
crop of pulse in place of the third year’s grass; as oats, in al- 
most every situation, are the most suitable crop, after breaking 
p grass lands that have lain more than one year. 
G2 In 
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In the chapter ‘ Of enclosing,’ the author inform us (p. 221), 
that the kind of enclosures which is most favourable to warmth, 
viz. raising of hedges, is not so generally practised in Aber- 
deenshire as could be wished. Where granite is near at hand, 
it is not to be expected that thorn hedges should be often 
raised.’ And in page 223, he observes, that ‘ the great de. 
fect of this county is the want of belts cf wood on the north, 
north-west, and west ; and on the north-east and east, where 
this can be done.’ A great part of the county is perhaps not 
well adapted to the growth of thorn hedges, which is often the 
case where grarite is found in great abundance, especially on 
elevated situations. ‘The best method, therefore, of obtaining 
shelter in such places, must be by planting belts of wood, as re- 
commended by the author; who adds, ‘ that were they gener- 
* ally raised in proper places, the local heat of a great part of 
* the county would be increased from five to eight degrees more 
* than the general heat of these districts is at present, from 
* April to October.’ Independent of the ornament and ulti- 
mate value of such plantations, it deserves notice, that there are 
few large farms, in any district, on which small patches of land 
might not, without any diminution of rent, be appropriated to 
this highly beneficial purpose. 

Under the section ‘ Of fallowing,’ the observations of the 
author are quite correct, as far as they relate to light soils fit for 
turnips, upon which a naked fallow is altogether unnecessary, 
as part of a regular rotation. But the following remarks will 
not be approved of by the most intelligent farmers of this part 
of the island, whose experience assures them, that neither drilled 
beans, nor any mode of cultivation yet known will, upon strong 
clay soils, supersede the recurrence of a summer fallow. All 
that the culture of drilled beans upon such soils can do, and 
even that is of great consequence, is for a time to put off the 
evil day; which, until we are better informed, it is firmly be- 
lieved must come at last, and perhaps be felt more severely in 
consequence of its being longer aa 
' § In Buchan, where there is much stiff land, particularly near 
* the sea-coast, summer-fallow is used by many of the farmers, 
¢ and may properly be used where drilled beans cannot be raised. 
* In several other places of this county, fallowing may be used 
* occasionally ; but the fact is, that very little fallow is used, and 
* comparatively a small proportion of it is necessary in Aber- 
* deenshire.’ p. 230. 

The author seems to disapprove of consuming turnips on the 

ound by sheep in this county ; though he admits the benefit 
which light soils derive from their treadin , independent . their 
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dung; assigning as a reason, that there is a great proportion 
of unimproved lands, which need all the dung that can be col- 
lected by every possible means. In various places of this work, 
the author warmly recommends the extension of tillage to lands 
not hitherto cultivated; and, upon the supposition that his wish- 
es may be realized at some future period, indulges in very san- 
guine calculations of the numerous population which would thus 
obtain the means of subsistence. ‘Though we wish as ardently as 
the author, that every acre in the king was improved to its 
utmost pitch ; yet many may be inclined to think, that it would 
be most profitable to the cultivator, and most beneficial also to 
the public, to bring the lands, presently under the plough, to 
as high a state of fertility as possible in the first instance ; and 
there appears to be in Aberdeenshire, as well as in many other 
counties of Scotland, a very large field for such exertions, in 
which the capital of agriculturists might, for a time, find suffi- 
cient employment. If three acres, for instance, can be made to 
produce as much of grain or green crops as four acres do under 
the present management, with little or no additional expense 
after a few yeays, such an improvement is certainly to be pre- 
ferred, on every account, to a large expenditure on the cultiva- 
tion of very inferior soils, which, from the present expense of 
labour, Xe. is often not the most profitable speculation. On 
light soils, such as are here alluded to, there is not a more cheap 
and expeditious, as well as a more certain method of obtaining 
this superior produce, than by consuming, if not the whole, at 
any rate, a greater or less proportion of the turnip fields, ac- 
cording to circumstances, upon the land with sheep. If a half 
or a third of the turnip crop was disposed of in this way, and 
the remainder given to cattle in the straw-yerd, or at the stalls, 
the produce of the white crops would be augmented ; all the 
dung obtained which the fodder and litter on the farm can pro- 
dace ; and, from the superior richness of the soil, a less quantity 
of dung would be required for the turnip fields in future. 

On Swedish turnip, or Ruta baga, the Report contains a nume-. 
ber of useful observations ; for which we must refer our readers 
to the work itself, as we have not room for such extracts as 
would do justice to this part of it. In a county so far north as 
Aberdcen, this valuable root must be of more than usual-im- 
portance after a severe winter. 

The following extract may not be unacceptable to some of 
our readers. 

* We may talk of the luxury and refinements of the present age, 
* and boast of our superior attainments in horticulture ; but if we 
¢ we examine facts attentively, we shall find that our ancestors paid 

§ more 
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more attention to this than at first we are apt to suppose. At any 
rate, itis a striking proof of the luxury of the Romish clergy, and 
of their uncommon skill in the raising of fruit trees, that when Mr 
Ferguson was laying out his new orchard, he found in the Abbe 
garden, first rich soil, above three feet deep; secondly, a well. 
paved causeway of granite; thirdly, a bed of pure sand one foot 
deep; fourthly, another causeway of granite; and below the whole 
a considerable depth of rich mould. No greater precaution could 
have been taken to hinder the roots of the fruit trees from being 
injured, by piercing into a cold or wet subsoil.’ p. 267. 

When treating of woods and plantations, the author observes, 
* If the landed proprietors wovld only enclose all the barren 
grounds which are not worth the expense of cultivation, we should 
have no occasion for wood either from Prussia, Norway, or North 
America. There are thousands of fir trec. in Braemar, some of 
which are nearly 6 feet in diameter, which are superior in point of 
quality to any wood of that denomination that was ever imported 
into any place in Great Britain; And both the Legislature and 
the Highland proprietors, each in their different spheres, should 
take care that this country be independent of any sort of ship 
timber. England can always raise oak and elm; and Scotland 
can raise fir on the mountains and hills ; and beech and ash in the 
more cultivated districts.’ p. 573. 

‘Fhough there may be nothing novel in the following remarks, 
they are of such great importance, not only to those immediate- 
ly interested, but to the prosperity of agriculture in general, 
that we hope to be excused for their insertion. It is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that there can be no good reason assigned 
why the tenant, who plants at his own expense, should not be 
allowed, at his removal, the full value, and not a moiety of the 
value, of such plantations. 

' © But. in order to encourage this’ (the planting of belts and de- 
tached pieces of land) ‘ as a general practice, two things appear to 
© be necessary. 

‘ The first is, that the proprietors of entailed estates should be 
empowered by law to burden their property with the appretiated 
value, at their death, of all houses, enclosures, and plantations ; 
and that the amount of this burden might be applied, in the first 
place, for repayment of debts due to their creditors, and secondly 
as a provision for their younger children. This would give a sti- 
mulus and an energy to many a proprietor of lands that are strictly 
entailed, who possesses both a fine taste and public spirit, but looks 
at his younger children with a sigh, and complains that he cannot 
support his rank in life, and improve both the aspect and value of 
his estate, (or rather of that property of which he is the temporary 
possessor), without defrauding his creditors, or begraring his young- 
er children, It also would give great relief to such a man, a 
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* he has in his youth contracted large debts in embellishing this pro- 
* perty, and in his old age is seized with the deepest distress, when 
* he thinks that he has made but little provision for his blooming 
* daughters, while the family estate, by the will of the entailer, goes 
* to an heir male, who may sometimes be only a distant relative. 
An act of Parliament, by which every heir of entail could burden 
his successor to the amount of the money which was thus expend- 
ed, would injure no person, and would be attended with many ad- 
vantages. 

‘ The second thing necessary is. that when farmers have long 
Yeases, and plant such belts of wood, or make plantations on the 
barren parts of their farms, they should be valued at the expiration 
of their leases ; and the tenant, at his removal, should be allowed at 
least a moiety of their value. During the currency of the lease, the 
farmer should also he at liberty to use what weedings he had occa- 
sion for, if he planted the wood himself. ‘The reporter is happy 
to remark; that it was fram seeing a regulation of this kind, in 
the articles of agreement between George Skene esq. of Skene, 
and Mr Robert Walker in Wester Fintray, that this sentiment first 
occurred to him, net as.a matter of speculation, but as what had 
been actually practised ; and he has been lately informed, that Mr 
Allardyce of Boyndsmill has planted wood to a considerable extent, 
¢ in consequence of an article in his lease, by which his landlord is 
¢ bound to pay the full value of all such weod at its expiration.’ 
pp- 382, 383. 

Dr Keith had recommended, in his preliminary observations, 
{p. 10), the * mixture of the plough and spade husbandry,’ in 
the neighbenrhood of great cities, as it is practised in the vici- 
nity of Aberdeen, upon lands rented at from 5/. to 204. p. acre; 
and stated the great expense at which these lands were brought 
into cultivation. Of the labour bestowed, some idea may be 
formed from this circumstance, that the granite raised upon an 
acre was sometimes sold at from 30/. to 50/. ‘In the chapter on 
‘ Improvements,’ he resumes the subject, under the title of 
* Trenching.’ As it is impossible to do justice to our author by 
an abstract, and as this mode of improvement may not be un- 
derstood in some other districts so well as in this county, though 
in several situations it may be adopted with advantage, a consi- 
derable part of the section shall be presented in his own words, 
after premising, that the author, alluding to the improvements 
of the proprictors of the county, and citizens and gardeners of 
Aberdeen, justly obseaves, § it is not pretended that this pattern 
* ought to be universally imitated.’ Indeed, the present high 
price of labour must confine this expensive operation within very 
narrow limits, at least in so far as it can be executed by a farmer 
wpon a lease of ordinary endurance, 
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‘ As trenching has been practised to a greater extent in Aber. 

¢ deenshire, than in any other ¢ounty in Scotland, or perhaps in 
© Great Britain; and as the ground is both more thoroughly im. 
proved, and a greater quantity of human food is raised by this, 
than by any other method ; it is proper to state the different ways 
in which it is practised, as well as the peculiar advantages that 
attend the different methods of trenching. ° 
‘ It is practised in barren land which abounds in stones of differ. 
ent dimensions ; sometimes, where the soil is dry, and, in other 
cases, where it is wet—united with draining. It is practised when 
the object is to deepen the soil ; or to mix a portion of the subsoil 
along with it. It is practised when,the subsoil is tilly or very te- 
nacious, as well as when that next the surface is unproductive, 
moory, or exhausted by over-cropping. And, lastly, it is prac- 
tised when the land is foul, and when stronger or cleaner soil can 
be brought up to the surface. 
‘ 1. It is practised in barren land, which abounds in stones of 
different dimensions. Used for this purpose, it is the most ¢om- 
plete method of rendering such land arable, In this case, the sur- 
face is cut into square or oblong pieces, and thrown im the bottom 
of the trench, except when forming the first trench, whieh of ne- 
cessity is thrown on the barren land. The labourer cuts off a 
breadth generally of three feet, and throws out both soil and sub- 
soil to the depth of about fourteen or fifteen inches, and as long as 
he finds it expedient. He throws all the stones on the curlece: 
and generally requires ¢wo stamps and two shealings, as he terms it, 
to all up his trench. The first stamp, or spit, dug by the spade, 
is about eight inches deep, if hebe able to pierce so far into the 
ground. « This is thrown into the open trench ; then with a shovel 
or spade, he throws the loose earth above that spit; after which 
he digs a second spit, which he lays above the Toate and uses 
the shovel or spade a second time, to level the bettom, and throw 
the earth, sand or clay, which he finds there, on the top of the 
trench. ' If these two spits and two gatherings by the shovel a- 
mount to the depth required, he goes backward, and shapes off 
another trench: if not, he must, im hard soil, dig a third spit, 
and then apply the shovel-a third time. The stones are always 
pigked out, and thrown on the surface. - 

But it often happens that the spade cannot pierce the stony 
ground. In this case, a kind of mattock,'provincially termed a 
pick, is applied. : By means of this, the stones and earth are loosened 
to the depth of several inches ; and they are then thrown out with 
the spade: A second, third, and fourth picking are given, sheal- 
ing the trench with the spade between every picking, till the requi- 
site depth is obtained... Where the pick or'mattock is not sufficient 
to raise some of the large stones, crows, or levers of iron, from 
three to five feet, are used; and wherever these fail, a long wood- 
en lever, of several yards is applied. When no lever can re- 
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move them, the labourer digs around the stone, and loosens the 
earth ; after which the boring irons are used ; and then gunpowder 
poured into the hole, which is aiterwards jammed in with bits of 
stone, is lighted by a match, and the stone is blown in pieces; by 
which it is broken into such fragments as can be raised out of the 
ground. The labourer is generally allowed a penny for every inch 
depth of this bore, independently of the expense of trenching. 
¢ When the ground is wet, the labourer shows particular accuracy 
and dexterity in laying the bottom of the trench. The grassy sur- 
face is most carefolly laid on its back, and every sod or spit com. 
pactly joined together, that the water may form a new pan or 
channel between the soil and subsoil. The bottom of the trench 
is cleared of all dirt or loose earth, and formed into a slope or le- 
vel, with a small descent if possible for the water, before the sur- 
face is inverted, or compactly laid on its back. It is the care used 
in scouring the bottom of the trench, and laying the inverted sur- 
face flat in the bottom, and joining all the sods together, that ren- 
ders trenching a permanent improvement in wet soils. 
‘ If draining be necessary, as well as trenching, the drains are 
cut as much deeper than the bottom of the trench, as that the 
whole water contained in the drain shall be below the level of the 
bottom of the trench ; and the breadth and depth of the drain are 
proportioned to the quantity of water ;—only, a small part of the 
bottom of the trench is made to slope gently into the drain, that 
no water may remain among the grassy sods, but that the whole 
moisture may fall into the drain. Conducted in this manner, 
trenching has been found beneficial to wet soils; when the invert- 
ed grassy substance has answered the purpose of filtering the mois- 
ture, and carrying off the otherwise stagnant water, 
‘ When the object is merely to deepen the soil, the ground in the 
subsoil is chiefly loosened by the pick or mattock, and then thrown 
by a spade above the spit of soil which was thrown into the bot- 
tom of one trench, after being taken off the surface of another. 
By this means, the soil can be deepened to 16 or 18 inches, if ne- 
cessary, where it was formerly only 5 or 6 inches deep. But in 
this case, it is necessary that the bottom of the trench he com- 
pletely picked up, and that no interstices of hard subsoil be left 
between the trenches. For this purpose, the pick or mattock 
should take up the bottom by a perpendicular stroke ; and the la- 
bourer must clean the tecth of the trench, so as to prevent any space 
being left untouched or unloosened by the spade. Negligence here 
is very apt to break a plough ; for, after trenching, when the soil 
is loose like that of a garden, the horses go on rapidly, and somes 
what carelessly ; sothat when they meet with a sudden obstruction 
from an ii-picked trench, a broken plough is the first indication of : 
ridge in the bottom of it, which was left by an unskilful or disho- 
nest labourer. When properly executed, as it generally is, the 
* deepening 
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© deepening of the soil is a permanent improvement, that more than 
© doubles the value of the land. 

‘* It often happens that the soil and subsoil are of different quali- 

ties, and by trenching them they are mixed ; and a better soil than 

either is produced by the mixture. The surface no doubt is turn- 
ed into the bottom ; but by using the shovel twice in what are call- 
ed the two shealings, the soil and subsoil are considerably mixed ; 
and in the course of two ploughings the mixture of the two-is 
completed. Mixing of opposite soils is thus a great improvement.: 

‘ Trenching is also practised with great success, when the subsoil 

is tilly and very tenacious. It is very usual to have five or six 
inches deep of moory, black, unproductive soil, next the surface 
of our moors, and clay or till below this. When the moory soil 
is thrown into the subsoil of a trench, and a mixture of moor with 
the till in the bottom is laid on the top, the superabundant mois- 
ture is carried off, and the ground becomes dry and very pro- 

ductive.’ p. 415—418. 

In the chapter on ‘ Live Stock,’ section * Cattle,’ the au- 
thor gives a history of the cattle trade of the county,—an ac- 
count of the different breeds,—and of the numbers consumed at 
home, and carried away to other places; which we believe will 
be perused with interest and advantage. On the present breed 
of the county, he observes, 

* By carefully avoiding all crosses with the too large and long- 
© legged breeds, which some of the proprietors had brought from 
* England ; and by raising well-shaped bulls at home, or purchas- 
* ing them from Fife, the present largest breed of Aberdeenshire 
€ (when five years old, weighing from five to seven cwt-—at seven 
¢ years old, from seven to eight cwt.—and when full fed, from ten 
€ to twelve cwt.) was raised to great perfection.’ p. 461. 

From a view of the present state of the cattle trade, com- 
pared with what it was sixty, or only forty, years ago, which it 
is believed will be found in general correctly given, the Doctor 
hazards some predictions as to the future husbandry of the king- 
dom ; of which our readers may form their own opinions from 
the following quotation. 

‘ If the rent of land continues to increase, and improvements in 
© agriculture to go on as rapidly as they have done for the last 30 
€ years, Aberdeenshire may become a corn country; and the rear- 
¢ ing of black cattle for the market of England, may, in the course 
* of acentury, remove from the Pentland hills to the Pentland firth; 
¢ and Caithness and Sutherland come in the place of Berwickshire 
* and the Lothians. But when, in the progress of luxury, the feed- 
* ing of cattle becomes of more value than the raising of corn, 
4 
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the cultivation of the soil by the plough will make a retrograde 
motion. The Lothians and Berwickshire will become graz- 
ing counties ; and from Northumberland and Durham, to Kent 
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¢ and Middlesex, the soil will be occupied by the grazier, instead of 
* being cultivated by the farmer. May luxury never produce the 
‘ effects in Britain which it did in imperial Rome!’ p. 464. 

It is with regret we observe the following remark on the dis- 
tempers of horses. ‘ The writer of this Report has in general no 
‘ great confidence in a science, where the afflicted animal, or pas 
* tient, cannot inform the doctor what complaint he feels. ’ (p.504.) 
Though the expression of this opinion is very cautious, if we 
emits it in connexion with what follows, respecting a car- 
rier’s horse who recovered in about six weeks, after haviug been 
* turned out to the fields to die,’ and who, he adds, * must in all 
¢ probability have died, if one of those who pretend to be far- 
* riers had been employed to heal him,’ it is but too apparent, 
the Doctor has rather no confidence at all in the veterinary art, 
or its professors. The author may justly, indeed, treat with 
diffidence, or even contempt, the pretenders to this art; but 
since he admits, that there are * a few persons who follow the 
* profession with great success,’ why endeavour to discredit it, 
because the ‘ afflicted animal cannot inform the doctor what 
* complaint he feels?’ As * great success’ has attended the 
practice of some farriers, the inability of the sufferer to com- 
plain, and, it might have been added, to take any measures for 
its relief, might have been expected to lead to a very different 
conclusion. From the present high price of horses, a few shil- 
lings might certainly have been worse spent, than in an attempt 
to preserve the life of this useful animal, instead of * turnin 
* him out to the fields to die.’ Upon the veterinary art, a 
its professors, we shall probably have it in our power, in next 
Number, to offer some observations, which it is hoped may ex- 
cite the attention-of our readers, and lead to a discussion of this 
very important subject. 

In the chapter of Rural Economy, section—* Labour,’ the 
author informs the public, that he had ‘ bestowed considerable 
* attention to the most economical way of using all the different 
* kinds of food in calamitous seasons ; and, after trying a mul- 
* titude of experiments, he came to the following conclusions : ’ 
From these, it is believed, our readers may obtain information 
of much utility, especially to the lower classes. 

‘ Ist, That the most economical way of using bear or barley, is 

when itis ground on a barley mill, and boiled as pot barley, either 
with a little butter, and a few vegetables, (in which case it is pro- 
vincially called barefoot broth), or with a bit of meat, where this 
can be had, or with milk, when it is called milk broth. A boil of 
this kind of corn, made into pot barley. and boiled for three hours 

£ every day, will go as far in nourishing persons who are not hard 
‘ wrought, 
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wrought, (i.e. sedentary persons, women and children) as three 
bolls made into meal, or stz bolls malted, and brewed into ale. 

* 2d, That the most economical method of using oats, is to make 
them into meal, and mix them along with milk, slowly and long 
boiled. This is called milk-porridge, and is allowed to stand some 
time to cool before it is eaten. It is not so proper to make them 
into brose, except for persons who are at hard work; and eveu 
then, though made hastily, the disk should be cool, not cold, be- 
fore it is eaten.. When the oats are injured by a rainy season, 
an ounce of rice mixed in a pound of oat meal, will have a great 
eo in rendering them both more palatable and more wholesome 

ood. 

‘ 3d, That in such times of scarcity, (and indeed at all times 
when it can conveniently be done) no oats should be given to horses 
till they are ground, or at least bruised—T wo pecks of ground or 
bruised oats are nearly as valuable as three pecks given in the 
common way. They are more thoroughly digested, and go more 
directly to the nourishment of the animal, 

* 4th, That after the bones of butcher meat appear to have yielded 
all the juice that can be extracted by boiling water and pot barley, 
the more penetrating liquid, in which coleworts are boiled, has the 
effect of extracting still more nourishment to the poor cottager, 
who by this only process known to him, obtains all the nourishment 
that he can be supposed to extract from a shin of beef, the only 
part of an oz, to which his light purse can extend in years of 
scarcity. 

‘ 5th, That butcher meat should be Soiled with pot barley and 
other vegetables, even by the opulent, in such calamitous seasons, 
and not roasted in any considerable quantity, as this is a great 
waste of provisions. Baking into puddings or pies, with flour or 
* other articles, is not liable tu this objection ;—-though there is most 
* frugality in pot barley, and boiled meat. 

* it has been stated, on the authority of Sir Joun Parxcre, that 
a pound of butcher meat contains as much nourishment as is given 
by twelve pounds of bread. The Writer of this Report entertains 
great doubt of the truth of this assertion.—But he has no doubt 
that one hundred weight of beef, worth 9d. per pound, 
or - - - ” - - - - 
With pot barley, potatoes, and turnips, worth only - 
And with either houschold, wheaten, or even oaten 

* bread, worth ° ° - : - - 
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* All arnounting only to - - 
will go as far in supporting a family with nourishing food, as 
Jour times that sum expended on roast beef, and fine flour, m years 
of scarcity. And he is also of opinion, that in the country, where 
milk can be had in abundance, the farmer’s servants, and the cot- 
* tager’s family can be supported at one-half of the expense, vad 
GQIics 
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© boiled meat, where pot barley, oatmeal, and potatoes, are used with 
* milk, and a proportion ef rice where the oats have been damaged. 
* He can speak here from the experience of his own family, and that 
* of many other families in his neighbourhood, in five different years 
‘ of scarcity, viz. in 1783, and 1784, (in consequence of the bad 
* season of 1782, and bad seed of 1'783,) and in 1796, (in conse- 
* quence of a bad crop in England in 1795,) and of 1800 and 1801, 
* in consequence of the bad season of 1799, and of bad seed in 
‘ 1800.’ p. 518—520. 

We present the following observations without any comment. 

* The rise both of the money, and of the real price of labour, has 
* been very great since 1782, when the turnip husbandry began to 
* be generally studied. Previous to that period, a farm servant’s 
* wages seldom exceeded 1.4 yearly, besides his victuals. . Now they 
‘ are at least four times as much, or L.16 a year, often L.18, and 
* sometimes L.20. A day labourer, who got no food frorn his em- 
* ployer, did not earn above 5s. a week, where now he has 12s. At that 
* time he was supposed to have high wages, if he earned the price of 
* a peck.of meal daily, even at building stone fences. Now he earns 
* at least the price of a peck and a half of meal at that profitable 
‘ employment. ‘The rise in the money price of labour is therefore as 
* five to two; and the rise in its real price, is as three to two. The 


‘* decrease of the value of money within 28 years is consequently as 


* five to three ; and the rise in the real price of labour, which is as 
* three to two, is a proof of our increasing industry, and of the na- 
* tional prosperity, in spite of wars and taxes.’ p. 522. 

To ameliorate the condition of rural labourers must be the 
wish of every benevolent mind ; and several different plans have 
been suggested, and adopted with more or less success. It has 
been a matter of complaint, that after a considerable sacrifice on 
the part of the higher classes, this object, in many cases,-has not 
been effected ; and it is not uncommon to hear them declaim 

inst the stupidity and ingratitude of their inferiors, when the 
blame, at least in part, ought to be applied to their own mis- 
taken, ‘though well intended, measures. An ignorant country 
labourer is indeed no good judge of the advantages that may be 
expected to result from any methods adopted by his superiors 
to improve his condition ; but he is sufficiently capable of esti- 
mating the result, and cannot but know and feel whether or not 
these measures have produced the desired effect. Though we 
give the author full credit for the benevolence of his intentions, 
we are by no means sure that his opinions on this subject are 
quite correct. In our minds, the idea of a farm servant can 
never associate with that of a man who possesses even a few acres 
of land. From the observations we have made in counties where 
this practice is partially adopted ; and on comparing the —_ 
ion 
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tion of such men with that of the peasantry in others, who are 
allowed land for potatoes and vegetables only, and have a cow 
kept through the year by their master, we are convinced that 
no benefit, but the reverse, will be conferred upon farm servants 
by such a measure. But, that the Doctor may be heard for 
himself, we select the following extract, from many others of a 
similar nature, with this remark, that a ¢ family of children’ 
would be much more profitably employed, both for themselves 
and their master, in hoeing turnips, gathering weeds, picking 
up small stones from the hay fields, and assisting in hay harvest, 
than in ‘ caring for a cow, or even two cows, either in summer 
‘ or winter.’ Besides, there is an obvious inconsistency in com- 
plaining that the ‘employing women’ (and he might have 
added children above eight or ten years of age) ‘to hoe tur- 
‘ nips, and to gather the stones and weeds off the turnip fields, 
* has as yet by no means become general,’ (p. 520), and, in the 
space of three pages more, recommending a measure utterly in- 
compatible with such employment. 

‘ Many of the better sort of farmers have one married servant, 
with a cottage, and a small garden, or hail yard. Some of these 
keep a cow round the year to such a person, who is generally pre- 
ferred, as being more steady and attentive than the younger, or 
unmarried servants are. ‘This method is certainly preferable, in 
most cases, to giving a few acres of ground to a married servant, as 
it leaves him, and his wife and children, free of attending to a 
single cow, whose milk is not worth the expense of attending to 
her alone. But others, who have detached pieces of broken ground, 
give two or three acres to a faithful servant ; who has a family of 
children, that can care for his cow, and occasionally for two cows 
in summer, and only one in winter. As long as the ground that 
is in cultivation, is ploughed by the farmer, it will often be prudent 
thus to accommodate one married servant ; and the extent of his 
small croft must be determined by the quality and situation of the 
ground, and other circumstances. No general rule can be laid 
* down for cases of expediency.’ p. 523. 

We have hitherto avoided expressing any opinion on the 
Doctor’s calculations, because we conceive this part of the coun- 
ty Reports of little general importance. They must be in a 
great measure regulated by principles of local application, even 
though made with the greatest accuracy. That we may not, 
however, incur censure on account of this omission, we offer the 
following specimen. 

‘ By looking back to the expense of labour in the farm of Wester 
* Fintray’ (£cce, iterum Crispinus!) ‘ in page 204, it appears that 
‘the charge on 276 Scotch or 350 English acres, for labour, 
¢ amounts to L.480, viz. i 
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‘ To 4 married servants, for board and wages - . L.106 
‘ 7 unmarried men, and 4 women servants, for wages 
* Articles of provision for ditto - : : ° 
«* Labourers, and implements of husbandry ei tg 


* Total for labour, or labourers, and for implements 1.480 

‘ This is above 27s. per English, and nearly 35s. per Scotch acre. 
¢ But when land is rough, with a considerable declivity, so that two 
‘ horses or two oxen cannot easily plough it, the expense of labour 
* may be stated ata guinea anda half per English, or Li2 per 
* Scotch acre.’ p. 524. 

Such of our readers as choose to look back to the page re~ 
ferred to, will find the following ztem, which is included in the 
passage above quoted. 

* Articles of provision for his family and unmarried 

* servants, not raised on the farm - - L.80 0 0 

And the following articles, which are not included. 

‘ Annual loss on the wear of his horses —- L.30 0 0 
* Incidents - - - - - - 20 0 0 

Our intelligent readers certainly will not think it necessary 
that we should occupy their time with any observations on this 
caleulation of the expense of labour. 

The importance of the subject will plead our excuse for the 
following long extract from the chapter ‘ On political economy,’ 
section, ‘ The Poor ;’ and, should it be perused by those wl 
have it in their power to redress the grievances so justly com- 
plained of, we humbly hope that the measures necessary for 
that purpose will engage their early attention. 

* Under the head of Poor’s Rates, it was mentioned, that partly 
‘ by an oversight in the Property Tax Act, and partly by the inter- 
* pretation put upon that law by the Commissioners for Special Pur- 
* poses in London, the poor’s funds in Scotland have been tared—cer- 
* tainly without any intention on the part of the Legislature. As the 
* Writer of this Report has applied, in vain, for redress, is becomes 
* necessary to state the particulars. 

‘ 1. Owing to our distance from London, and the small capitals 
of our Church Sessions being insufficient for the purchase of stock 
in the public funds, the money belonging to the poor of the differ- 
ent parishes, is generally lent out, either on bills or bonds. From 
the ignorance of the framers of the Property Tax Act, or from 
their not attending to this circumstance, a clause, exempting from 
* this tax, the interests, or annualrents of poor’s money lent on such 
* security, was neglected to be inserted in 1807. The present Chan- 
* cellor of the Exchequer, on being informed of this, acknowledged, in 
* a very humane and condescending letter, that “ this was an omis« 
“ sion in the Act of Parliament, and that all interests of money be- 
“ longing to the poor, in whatever way it was lent, ought to have 


“ been 


‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
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* been exempted from taxation.’”? ‘Three years and a half have 
* elapsed since this acknowledgment was made; yet, owing to the 
* pressure of public business, the matter has been forgotten. It is 
* therefore necessary to put it in the view of the public ; and it is 
* hoped, that, in the next property act, the exemption will be in 
* in the clearest and most comprehensive language. 
_ § 2. When a Church Session has as much money, either by any 
* legacy, or by savings in years of plenty, they sometimes purchase 
* a rood or two, sometimes an acre of land, or a small house in any 
* town in their neighbourhood, the rents of which are applied to the 
supplying of the enrolled poor of the parish. But owing to the 
Commissioners for Special Purposes, under the Property Tax Act, 
being Englishmen, who reside in London, and are unacquainted 
with the institutions of Scotland, they have refused to exempt from 
this tax the rents of different small parcels of land belonging to 
the church sessions of this county. The writer of this report, and 
other three of his brethren, claimed an exemption from the Pro- 
perty Tax, in favour of some small patches of land belonging to 
the poor of their respective parishes, and situated in the ra of 


e 
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“ Inverury. To obtain this exemption, the reporter, and the rev. 
* Robert Lesscl, minister of Inverury, made separate affidavits, that 
* the rents of these two small properties belonged to the poor of their 
® parishes, and were applied solely for their support. When these 
« affidavits were given in at Aberdeen, it was objected that they had 
« 
* 
‘ 
+ 
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+ 
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* 
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been made in the country, before two Justices of the Peace, and 
not in that city, before the Commissioners of the Property ‘Tax. 
To obviate this, the affidavits were made a second time before the 
commissioners, as required, and according to a particular printed 
form, the blenks of which were filled up by the claimants whén 
they signed the affidavits. They were then delivered to Mr Wil- 
liam Dingwall Fordyce, clerk to the commissioners, who behaved 
in the most obliging manner, and transmitted them to Henry Mac- 
Kenzie esq. Comptroller of Taxes, Edinburgh. He sent them te 
the Special Commissioners under the Property Act in London, 
who alone have power to grant the exemption. 
* After waiting several months, a return came from the Special 
Commissioners, who, in direct opposition to the 62d section of the 
Property Taz Act, refused to grant the exemptions claimed. On 
a different application from the Church Treasurer of the parish of 
Belhelvie, whose lands, belonging to the poor, are also situated in 
the burgh of Inverury, they also refused an exemption from the 
property tax; and on a second representation from that parish, 
they insisted, that the church treasurer should show, that the rents 
of the burgh roods belonging to the poor, were not applied to the 
* lessening of any poor’s rate, or parochial assessment. Surely the 
* poor’s funds in Scotland are not to be tazed, because we have no 
* poor’s rates, or as an equivalent for the poor’s rates of England. 
* But if this ought to be so, the Commissioners for Special Purposes 
$ were 
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* were not Legislators ; they held their office under an act, which 
* expressly exempted all charity lands, whether in England or in 
* Scotland, whose rents were applied to charitable purposes. If the 
‘ Scotch Barons of Exchequer, or any set of Commissioners, who 
‘ knew the institutions of Scotland, had been appointed to judge these 
‘ claims, they would have sustained them immediately: And if the 
« Special Commissioners in London had considered, that the affida- 
* wits were made according to their own printed form, they were bound 
* to grant the exemption, unless they believed that the claimants 
* were guilty of perjury. 
‘ 3. When, owing to the necessities of the poor of their parish, 2 
church session disposes of any property belonging to them, this 
must be done by public auction, to prevent fraud, or remove all 
suspicion of improper conduct. Yet, in this case, both the auction 
duty, and the stamp duty, on the transfer of property, must be 
‘ paid by those trustees for the poor in Scotland, though neither of 
* these is paid by the church-wardens of England. The writer of 
* this report, and the other members of his church session, owing to 
* the decline of the stocking manufacture, which was the chief sup- 
* port of the women, who reside in cottages, were induced to sell 
* the land in Inverury, on which they had illegally been obliged to 
* pay the property tax. It was sold for 151/. (which was at the rate 
_* of 1002. per English, or 1272. for the Scotch acre.) Thé auction 
« duty amounted to four pounds eight shillings and one penny, and the 
* taxon the stamped paper to thirty shillings: So that this small 
« property, belonging to the poor, paid 10 per cent. annually while 
“* they possessed it, and nearly 4 per cent. of its total amount, when, 
from the decline of our staple manufacture, it was sold by auction. 
* The writer of this report applied to the Scotch Commissioners of 
* Excise to obtain redress as to the auction duty; but received for 
* answer, that “no relief from duties could be given; that the Board 
“ have no power of dispensing with duties ; that no exemption was 
“ given by law for sales for the benefit of the poor; and that it was 
* out of the power of the Commissioners to give up the duty in this 
** case, however much they regretted it: ”” 

‘ The reporter should not have had the approbation of his own 
* mind, if he had neglected to lay these statements before the public. 
‘ If the matter had personally regarded himself, he should have 
* thought it improper to have introduced it into this work; but as 
* it respects the poor, not only of his parish, but of all the parishes 
in Scotland, and as in this section he was bound to state any facts 
“ that regarded the poor, he considers that his silence would have 
* been criminal.’ pp. 598-602. 

Similar reasons with those which induced us to direct the at- 
tention of our readers to the last extract, may be assigned for 
the insertion of the following one, which the Doctor has very ap- 
propriately connected with his observations on slugs, rats, &c. 
in the section on the Enemies of the Farmer. 
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* Another vexatious circumstance merits attention. This is a tax 
upon horses, by persons who possess lands above 10/. of rent. 
This is not imposed upon the smallest farmer in England who 
does not pay 20/. of rent ; and as the English farmer pays tithe, 
land-tax, an@ poor’s rates, afarm of 202. rent in England is gene. 
rally equal to one of $5/. in Scotland. When a farmer in England 
paysthe property tax on one half of -his-rent, the Scotch farmer, 
whose rent to the proprietor is much higher, ought seldom to pay 
above two-sevenths, in order. to be exactly in the same:situation 
with the English farmer. No favour is here asked—~justice only is 
required. by the Scotch farmers, especially by such of the small ones, 
as, in.-many places, are poorer than the day-labourers.’ px 615,,° * 

We.must now take leave of the Reverend Author, with tlie 
expression of our earnest wishes, that this work, as well as his 
other Jabours for the benefit of his country, may be followed 
by-these happy results, which the benevolence of his ‘intentions, 
and his indefatigable indastry, deserve, and may be 
to produce. “Durst we venture to"hazard advice, or ‘father to 
suggest what uppetrs ah improvement, we would recommend 
one trifling circumstance to the attention of the Reporters, which 
would rendet the benefit of their labours more accessible, both 
in point of timé’and éxpense, to a great many farmers—we mean 
the Art of Compression. We have already given our opinion of 
the gencral merits of this Report, and have ventured, on some 
subjects, to doornt from the author ; but if, in any instance, we 
haye jisunderstoed him, or (if he. shall so. conceive) :misrepre- 
sented his statements, though he may be assured. not,intention- 
ally, justice shall be done to him in a future Number, if he, shall 
be,pleased to favour. us.with his observations. , In» the-words of 
our author, -‘ It is.a false pride which prevents a man from ac- 
‘ knowledging where he isin the wreng.’ 194 
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Tue last'three months must be considered as having been favour- 
able to the farmer, both in reference to the prices obtained for his 
grain and live stock, and the facilities afforded him by the mildnes: 
ot the weather in executing the labours of the season. Our Reporters, 
with only one or two exceptions, agree in representing, that a few day 
of dry weather will enable farmers, in almost every situation, to com- 
mence sowing, as ploughing is in an unusually advanced state. In 
one northern county (Inverness), that important operation was be- 
gun some time since, and is probably now completed, so far as re- 
gards Oats, as well as Beans and Peas. The mildness of the wea- 
ther has been of great advan in saving fodder, which, if the win- 
ter had been of an opposite character, must, at this period, have 
been nearly all consumed. Cattle and sheep have obtained the fult 
benefit of the Turnip crop, which has experienced much less injury 
than in ordinary seasons. The appearance of the young Wheats, 
with the exception of some fields which were sown under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, and at too late a period of the season, 
is healthy and vigorous. The Clover fields are, in general, fully 
planted ;' ‘and the’ Pasttires have all along retained a considerable 
portion of their autumnal verdure. etn 

Though thé deficiency of last crop, with the exception of Oats,’ ig 
now fully ascertained to be very considerable ; and though the qua- 
lity of ‘the grain, in many instances, was injured by the wetness of 
the harvest months, prices have not, until very lately, experienced 
any considerable advance, in the course of the last three months: 
But it is to be observed, that they might be considered as rather 
high at the commencement of that period. The principal reasons 
of this are, we believe, correctly stated by our intelligent Reporters to 
be, that the inferior quantity and quality of the fodder, as well as 
the necessity of thrashing a ‘larger portion of it, to obtain the quan- 
tity of grain required to meet the usual pecuniary demands of the 
cultivator, have forced into the market a much greater proportion 
of the crop than is commonly disposed of during the winter months. 
The stack-yards are, in consequence, much thinner than they gene- 
rally are at this period ; and the probability therefore is, that the 
deficiency of last crop will be more severely felt in the summer 
months, unless a considerable supply can be obtained from foreign 
parts; of which, at this time, no one ean form sanguine expectations. 

Cattle, through the whole winter, have been in demand; and such 
as are already disposed of, have left a fair profit, whether in 4 con- 
dition for the butcher, or for grazing. The same observation is ap- 
plicable to sheep fed on mS We are sofry to observe, from 
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our English Reports, that the rot, in some situations, has prevailed 
to an alarming extent among this valuable species of live stock. 
This dreadful distemper does not seem, as far as appears from the 
Reports, to haye-been so destructive in this part of the Island ; but 
it cannot. well be ascertained, for some weeks, that they have entirely 
escaped the ravages of a disorder which is too frequently the conse- 
quence of a wet autumn, succeeded by an open and moist winter. It 
is sincerely, wished, that our fears on this head may be groundless. 
The only description of live stock, which has not brought such prices 
as will remunerate the feeder, is Swine ; and this is usually the case 
when grain is dear, and potatoes not remarkably abundant. As a 
corn farmer, however, can always subsist a few of these animals 
without almost any additional expense, it will be for his interest, even 
at the present low prices, to pay some attention to these victims of 
ignorance and prejudice. To such farmers, we beg leave to recom- 
mend the perusal of Mr Henderson’s Treatise on the subject. 

An Act for suspending Distillation from Grain is now passed 
as almost a matter of course, upon every real or imagined necessity; 
and the subject having been discussed at different periods, at much 
length, in the speeches of the Members of the House of Commons, 
and in this and other publications; it is unnecessary, at this time, to 
enter upon an examination of the expediency, the policy, and the 
consequences of the late enactment. It may, however, be observed, 
that it eperates precisely as a tax upon one class of society, by which 
the whole community is benefited. ‘That nothing but a very obvious 
and urgent necessity can justify a measure which takes a sum out of 
the pockets of farmers, for the benefit—not of the poor and labour- 
ing classes exclusively, for they only participate in it with the most 
affluent. If justice and humanity require that the price of grain to 
the lower classes should not exceed a certain amount, proportioned 
to their means of purchasing ; and if prices must be maintained at 
this level, by a sacrifice on the part of the higher ranks, we have no 
doubt that farmers would cheerfully contribute their just proportion 
of the burden, But it is not consistent, either with justice or huma- 
nity, that the farmer alone, though often struggling under almost 
unsurmountable difficulties, especially at the commencement of a 
lease, should be compelled to dispose of, his produce, to the rich as 
well as the poor, at a price at which he cannot afford it; and thus be 
subjected to a heavy contribution, from which all other orders of so- 

* ciety are not only exempted, but, in. fact, derive a considerable ad- 
vantage. There is not a man acquainted with practical agricul- 
ture who will deny, that even a high price—a price much above the a- 
verage of ordinary years, for what the farmer has to sell of a deficient 
erop, does not often reimburse him for the diminished quantity of his 
disposeable produce. None but the most ignorant and prejudiced will 
contend, that the ratio of the advance of ptice ought not to exceed 
the ratio of the deficiency of the gross produce. But if the principle 
adopted and acted on by our Ministry is just, it must be assumed as 
indisputable,. that the farmer obtains exorbitant profits when his 
disposeable produce advances above a certain price, or rather such a 
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price as may be thought too high for labourers or artificers to pay. 
We do not allude to the extreme case, when there is a probable dan- 
ger of famine ; but we must beg leave to repeat, that the interests of 
farmers are, in general, totally disregarded ; that even a considerable 
advance of price, when the crop is very deficient, however severely it 
may be felt by some of the lower ranks, is not a good reason for com- 
pelling the farmer to sell his produce below the price he would other- 
wise obtain, which, by limiting the demand, is the effect of a prohibi- 
tion of the use of grain in the Distilleries, unless it can be shown that 
his profits would otherwise be exorbitant. We need scarcelyadd, what 
is well known to such as have paid attention to the subject, that, in a 
year when his crop is greatly deficient, the farmer is the first, and, in ge- 
neral, the greatest sufferer. There is reason to believe,from variouscir- 
cumstances, which it is unnecessary at present to enumerate, that this 
temporary measure, so often resorted to, will, at no distant period, 
be converted into a permanent one, at least, when corn is above, and 
sugar below, a-certain price; and we think it our duty to putour 
readers on their guard, and to request them to keep this probability, 
as well as the property-tax in view, in offering rents upon new leases. 





SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has hitherto continued open, and favourable to agri- 
cultural purposes of every kind, without any long continuance of 
frost, or deepness of snow ; so that labouring and field work of every 
description is more forward than it generally is at this early period. 

The stack-yards of last year’s crop were not of the usual size; and 
the'dampness of a great proportion of the straw rendered it unfit to 
be kept; so that, besides part of it being totally lost for the use of 
cattle, the remainder not having the usual service, will bring the 
oR part of the grain mach earlier to market than it is in ge- 
neral. 

Corn stacks have turned out very productive under the flail; and 
the quality of thé grain sufficiently fine, although that part which 
stood long under the rain in harvest is much discoloured, and unfit 
for shippmg. Taking the old stock {which will be found necessary) 
sy with the present crop, there will be as much grain spared for 
the foreign markets from this county, as a full average crop would 
have afforded. 

In the months of October and November, when the price of 
grain started considerably, Oatmeal sold for from 19s. to 22s. per 
boll; Oats 19s. to 24s.; and Bear 25s. to 33s. There has not since 
been great variation on these prices; and it may be added, that a 
greater quantity of grain has gone into the hands of merchants dur- 
ing the last three months, than during an equal period in any for- 
mer year. The price of Cattle and Sheep continue much as formerly. 
Beef 9s. 6d. to 10s. 62. per stone, sinking offal ;—in the Aberdeen 
market 7d. to 9d. per lib, Amsterdam. The stock of winter-fed cat- 
tle is not thought to be so great as usual, many preferring rearing 
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them, and putting them in condition for the Southern markets in 
spring and summer.—20th Feb. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

A itp and rather open winter has been favourable to stocks; 
and though rains occasionally impeded the plough, tillage is consi- 
derably advanced. § are im excellent order, and there is no 
fear of a demand. Cattle have been-easier maintained than was ex- 
pected ; for, though the straw failed exceedingly in last crop, the 
hay was abundant, and the pastures ; and the turnip crop has 
met with little check or loss. Grain has maintained a more equable 
price than was looked for; and excepting wheat, none of it bas-risen 
so high as was expected. Wool has greatly disappointed: the store- 
master, having fallen above 30 per cent. below the priges of; last 
year; and these have been very ill paid, and with heavy discounts, 
or serious delay and loss. 

Rents of land have scarcely met with any stop in their advances 
in this county ; and, with taxes and labour, they continue to rise, 
Increasing skill and prices, however, in some degree advance also, 
but not with equal pace. Artificial manures tending to maintain 
fertility in the soil, and open and free markets for the produce, with 
a population increasing much, and adding considerably both to the 
demands for produce, and to the labour necessary to prepare it,—fur- 
nish considerations encouraging to the farmer, and important in.the 
view of the landholder and the legislator. 

Larger capitals and credit than suck as answered before, are now 
absolutely necessary to success in farming: and .the. profession re- 
— large investments, in order to occupy well—together. with 
suitable accommodations in buildings and fences, and encouragement 
in the tenure of possessions—the whole art-of agriculture. is. rising, 
and must continue to advance in esteem and importance.—Feb,, 29. 

Extract of a Letter from Ayrshire, March 5. +, 

‘ The general character of the preceding quarter has been wet 
and stormy in the extreme, with very short intervals of frost. The 
same description of weather still continues, so that the ground is 
completely drenched ; and, except on old leas, little ploughing has 
been got executed; at least to any good purpose. The immediate 
evil arising from this long-continued wetness, must be a late seed- 
‘time ; which is not desireable at any time, and more especially this 
season, when there is yet a considerable quantity of wheat.to sow, 
which could not be got sown at the proper time, owing to the unfa- 
vourable weather towards the conclusion of harvest. Such of the 
wheat as was sown at the usual time upon dry ground, és looking 
well; but almost all of it on strong heavy land is looking sickly, and 
not a litcle has been covered with water, and irretrievably lost. It 
seldom happens that so much wheat has to be sown at this season of 
the year. ‘The state of the stackyards, which are more empty than 
usnal at this season, is beginning to discover the sad effects of the 
last unfavourable harvest. From the great quantity of damaged 
Brain at that time, and which behoved to be thrashed our as soon 
as possible, the markets continued full; and the prices pretty sta- 
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tionary déring ‘the winter ; but that glut being now removed, an ad- 
vance in price, as well as demand, is: daily ‘taking place. » Indeed, 
whether it be owitig to the unfavourable” state of the weather, to 
the real deficiency of last crop, or to any apprehension that our dif- 
ferences with: America will not be soon amicably settled,——-whether 
it'proceéds from all or any one of those causes, it is certain that the 
demurid for grain of late has become very brisk, and the’ pricesy of 
coarse; must be expected to advance. The county fiars, which are 
considered a8 the criterion of the average prices, were struck towards 
the fd Sof February; and: though considerably high, yet if they 
kad been delayed till the usual time, about the miidle of March, 
Mall probability the prices would have been much higher. The 
meal market: is still considered as our barometer dor ascertaining 
thé state'of! grain ;' and in the last Ayr Journal, it was stated to 
be 1s. 10d. the peck by retail. ‘The Wheat; by the fiars, is-fixed at 
21. Bsi 3 but; sinee that, ivthas been bought at 47s. and upwards, the 
Bell of # bushels. °Barley és 45s. the boll/of 8 bushels; Common 
Oats aré rated ‘at 30s. the same boll; and the potatoe sort are 3 or 
4s:/dewrer. “The price of Potatoes has remained pretty uniform 
through the season, at Is. the peck by retail. High as these prices 
att, it is conjectured they will do very littke more than indemnify 
the farther for the t losses sustained by the deficiency, and the 
damag Which the last'unfavourable harvest occasioned. From the 
same cause, too, the price of hay also has of late advanced consi- 
défably, ooh . 

"¢ The cattle market, which sustained a great damp at the close 
of last séasion, has of late become very brisk; and the: prices are 
sath ay the graziers are satisfed with. Since the introduction of 
itall‘feeding, the home market is regularly supplied ; and the price 
of ‘meat in the shambles is abundantly high. Upon the whole, con- 
sidering the present state of the ground, farmers look forward with 
arxiéty tothe change of weather usually expected in the month of 
March’; ‘as the success of the future crop materially depends upon 
having ‘a dry’ seed-time. ’ w 
an afi \ “Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

"Prix crop of last yearowas certainly not:so deficient as was sup- 
posed in the end of the autumn: The quality, upon trial, proves 
good; which had the effect of lowering the prices for some time; 
afd kept*them in such a state of moderation, as ought not, it would 
seem, to be complained of by. the farmer or-manufacturer.. Prices 
are Nowa little quickened. Wheat 11s. 6d.; Barley 5s. 3d. 5 Oats, 
best-quality, 4s. per Winchester bushel ; Oat Meal $s. per stone. 

These may be considered fair rates by all classes of society. Nei- 
ther should wish to take advantages of the other. When such are 
takén, by' means of speculation and unfounded alarms, it may, for 
atime,’ raise the price of corn beyond the fair rate of it, and fre- 
quently proves distressing to trades’ and labouring people; which, 
as Has often been the case, becomes ultimately hurtful to those 
who were the cause of it. Hence the failures in great specula. 
tions in corn—the rents of 7/. and 8/. an acre for farms—the higy, 
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wages afd expense of farm labour, which are at present but too 
likely to effect a crisis hurtful in the extreme to all. who are more 
immediately interested in the agricultural pursuits of the country. 

Wheat sown in September, and early in October, appears extreme. 
ly well.and healthy ; but the wetness of the winter and spring has 
prevented many from sowing so much as they intended. The labour 
of the plough, however, is forward on dry lands; and, if the wea. 
ther in March proves favourable, a great part of the oatseed will be 
early got in. 

The turnip crop has stood the winter well, and is now, even the 
common kind, a fresh feed. The Swedish turnips are .always so. 
The latter are on the increase ; and when the qualities. of them are 
more generally known, not alone for the security of them in March 
and April, but also for feeding of horses, there seems no doubt but 
they will increase still more. They are generally as useful and 
nourishing as potatoes, when steamed. 

The season has been favourable for stocks of sheep. They are 
now considered in good order; and ewes for lambing are about to 
go for Yorkshire. Cattle.in condition, of three and four years old, 
are also going off for the South, at good prices, and are leaving the 
farmer a fair, though moderate return. This, however, is a criti- 
eal time forthe dealer. Should the season set in frosty, or even 
very dry, in the course of two, or three, or even four weeks, . before 
he sells, his expense of keeping is great, and his loss too certain. 

Improvements continue in this county. A considerable extent is 
yearly added to the work of the plough, begun mostly by the oper- 
ation of paring and burning ; which is the speediest and most effec- 
tual method of bringing moor grounds, upon clay and strong soils, 
into a state of cultivation ; though fallowing seems the best adapted 
for the light moss and gravel grounds. 

Beef and mutton in the markets are at the moderate rates of from 
Gd. to 7d. per lib. Pork, of which such large quantities are brought 
to market in carcase in this county, has disappointed the feeder. It 
has brought only from 5s. to 6s. the stone of 14 lib. At Dumfries, 
the stone,is 16 lib. ; but the price is not more than for 14 lib. near- 
er the Border. This is owing to the longer practice and skill in 
feeding of the latter district. 19th Feb. 

ys Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter quarter has pafled over without any fevere.ftorm ; but 
there have been frequent falls of rain, which, in fome degree, have 

wafhed and injured the ploughed land. Field labour, on the. whole, 
-is however well forward ; but there is, as yet, little profpect of an ear- 
ly feed-time, the ground at prefent being covered with fnow. 

The grain crops of laft year turn out indifferently as to bolls, though 
the fales have been by no means dull; and there is not now .a large 
quantity to bring to market. Good’ wheat has brought about. sos. ; 
Barley 30s. to 408.; Oats 228. to 28s. per boll. 

Turnips have flood the frott tolerably well; and the profits.of feed- 
ing have been better than Jaft year. ‘There is alfo a demand for winter- 
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ing cattle to the English markets, at good prices, at this early period. 
The. autuma fown wheat looks well on true wheat foils; but, on black 
and moorifh land, is likely to throw out confiderably with the {pring 
frofts. 

The high prices for cattle and grain have had the effect of keeping 
up the rent of land; and few farms remain long in the markets The 
offerers are not, however, fo numerous as two years ago. 3 March. 

Leiter from Glasgow, 2d March. 

¢ Since our last letter of intelligence, the weather has been un- 
favourable for field operations; but,though out-door work has notbeen 
done to.any considerable extent, much has been done within doors, 
There is perhaps.less grain to thrash just now, than there has bees 
at this season for several years. Hence our markets have been kept 
full throughout the winter, and prices have been moderate; but 
unless a very extensive importation take place soon, it is probable 
that the prices of every kind of grain will experience a considerable 
advance. The young wheats, considering the wetness which pre- 
vailed through the whole time of their sowing, have a better appear- 
ance than the weather gave reason to expect; and, what of that 
grain is above ground, seems to have abundance of root, and is of 
a very healthy appearance ;—there is less of it thrown out this season 
than usual.. The sowing of spring corn has not yetcommenced; and 
we are afraid that the wet weather of late, will prevent its being done 
for some time. 

* Onr importations of oats have been considerable ;—-not less than 
35,000 bolls of. that grain have been brought to this market siuce 
our.last Report. But the importations of wheat have not been so 
great, not more than 7000 bolls. These imports have been chiefir 
trom Ireland, Liverpool, and the south of Scotland. Besides these. 
we have had a great quantity of oats, wheat and barley, with our 
usual. supply of beans and peas from England, and the north and 
east of Scotland; but, as the grain that comes that way is for the . 
most part reshipped at Grangemouth, the quantity cannot. be cor- 
rectly ascertained. .Annexed are the present prices in the Glasgow 
market. 





* State of Glasgow Markets, March 2. 

Wheat Dantzic, 60s. — 63s. ) 
—— Foreign Red, 52s. ~~ 56s. 
Scotch (new) 48s. — 54s. 
—— Ditto(old) 54s, — 56s. > p. 240 lib. 
—- English (old) 54s. — 58s. 
American 54s, — 635s, 
Irish - 48s, — 52s, | 

















Oats, Irish mealing 30s. — 32s. 
— — Ditto inferior 26s. — 29s. 
—— Scotch potato 28s. — 32s, 
—— Ditto small 26s. — 28s. 
~— English potato $2s.— 36s. - 
w= Dittosmall - None 
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Barley, English, 42s. — 468.) 
Scotch, 34s. — ‘ot p. 20 stones Enplish 
Irish, 38s. — 40s. , 
Beans, English, None 
—— Scotch, 92s. — 34s, 
Grey peas 33s. — 35s. 
Oatmeal, Scotch 28s. — 29s. 
Irish 25s. — 26s. 
Fine flour 88s. — 90s. ‘ 
Extract of a Letter from Inverness, 5th March. ~* ben 


« Tue winter has been uncommonly mild, with very little snow? 
Indeed, with the exception of a slight fall the second night of the 
year, we have had no snow worth notice ; and I suppose there has 
notbeen fourteen days, during the whole winterand spring, that stopped? 
the ploughs, either by frost or rain ; consequently, ‘field-labour’ ne- 
ver was more forward. Bean sowing commenced in the beginning 
of last month ; and some farmers have already sown all their oats. 
From the first of October, to the present time, there has not been 2 
week in which wheat, beans and peas, or oats, have not been sown 
in this neighbourhood. The autumn sown wheat looks well, being’ 
sufficiently planted. Turnips have suffered little. The yellow vas 
riety is all perfectly sound ; and, after five years’ experience ona 
pretty extensive scale, I can with confidence say, they are a great 
acquisition to the farmer, neither requiring earlier sowing, nora 
greater quantity of manure than the common sorts. Fat cattle and 
sheep are making a decent return; and I hope lean stock will turn 
out a better concern than last spring. Wheat was in brisk demand’ 
two months ago, and nearly all bought up at 45s. per boll. oa 
has been dull sale at 35s. to 40s. ; and Oats at 27s. to 28s. per 
of five firlots. Hay Is. per stone. Beef and Mutton, 6d. to 8d. 
per lib. Oatmeal 28s. per boll of nine stone. The Caledonian ca- 
nal being nearly all finished at this end, the operations are now 
chiefly carrying on at Fort Augustus. ’ ' 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue fine open weather, which prevailed at the date of last report, 
continued till about the beginning of December ; :at which period, 
a week or so of very tempestuous weather ensuing, announced the 
approach of winter. During the latter part of that month, and 
the greater part of January, there was almost one continued series 
of frost, although by no means-severe ; and as there has been com- 
paratively little snow, the carting out of dung, the pulling and 
drawing home turnip, the carrying grain to market, and other ne- 
cessary Operations, were got executed in the most favourable man- 
ner. Asa proof of the long continued openness of the season, the 
turnip foliage remained unimpaired until 21st December. Towards 
the close of last month, the weather became more unsteady, arid’a 
succession of very copious rains then happening to fall, put both 
the fields and roads, for eight or ten days, into a disagreeable state. 
This, however, was not in that d as to retard ott-work ; there- 
fore lea ploughing is generally well advanced. 
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Autumn-sown wheats into a fine strong braird, and have all 
along retained a very healthy appearance ; but the period consider. 
ed as that of their severest struggle is not yet arrived. -Turnips 
have stood the winter well, and afforded a good deal of eating ; and 
cattle everywhere are in fine thriving condition. In the market, 
their price has continued with little variation during the quarter. 
This, however, has not been the case with regard to,.our corn 
market. Upon the orders being issued from the Privy Council concern- 
ing distillation, prices, especially in the article of barley, lowered 
precipitately,eight or ten shillings per boll. Wheat has remained 
with. little fluctuation; Oats experienced a decline of 20 per cent. 
Of, late, there has. been an increased demand; consequently prices 
are, again on the advance. Oats turn out tolerably well, both in 
the barn and mill ; the potatoe,variety yielding from sixteen to see 
yenteen, and common ditto much about fifteen, pecks of meal per Ane 
gus boll. Should the spring months prove severe, fodder, in a good 
many situations, is to be a scarce. article, not affording near, the 
usual, proportion of consumpt; which is attributed chiefly to the 
damage sustained from the rains in autumn. But, taking the coume 
ty,as a whole, I should think there may be a suflicieney of it. until 
the, grass season, 

At our, Martinmas hiring markets, servants’ wages were consi- 
derably lower; and never, in my recollection, did there. appear, 
such a disproportion betwixt farmers and servants, particularly 
young lads under the denomination of Ploughmen. Indeed, many 
of this description, after having attended the market for two, and 
we three days, returned unasked to engage. 

_» At was neticed in a former report, that, in this district, land rent 
appeared to be almost stationary. Since that period, there have oc- 
curred some instances of farms, which were taken a few years ago, 
being given up as a losing concern ; and the judicious proprietors, 
rather than run the hazard of a change of tenants, have granted a 
renewal of bargain at a reduction of from 24 to 30 per cext.! So 
far, at last, has Patient Practice got the lead of that dissembling 
opponent Theoretical Speculation. 2lst February. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue period which preceded the quarter under our review will 
long be memorable in the annals of agriculture, and registers of me- 
teorology. So long a tract of rainy weather has not occurred, per- 
bape for nearly a century. With the exception of three short inter- 
vals, the weather had been uniformly moist; the rains were fre- 
quently copious and long continued ; and, towards the close of that 
periad, descended in such torrents, accompanied with storms of wind, 
thunder and lightning, as bore a strong similarity to the rainy sea- 
sons which periodically occur in the East and West Indies. About 
the middle of December, the weather became more serene ; the frost 
set in before the end of the month, and continued, with short inter- 
missions, till near the end of January ; but, during the whole period, 
it was so moderate as scarcely to suspend vegetation, and in very 
favourable situations, gave but little interruption to the operations of 
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the plough., Whilst the curlers were contending on the frozen lake, 
the circumjacent fields retained the verdure-of spring; and the ins 
dustrious ploughman, at no great distance, was whistling after his 
team. Ploughing was, however, ly interrupted for five weeks 
by the frest ; but this period was highly favourable to all the other 
operations of husbandry, and the best in the whole season for the nu- 
ae flocks in the district, and for such cattle as ate wintered in the 
fields. 

After this interval of mild agreeable weather, a.thaw commenced, 
and was soon followed_by heavy rains and stormy winds. The 
whole month of February was gloomy, unsettled, and by no means 
propitious to the labours of husbandry. The'sun seldom shone; 
the sky lowered ; the atmosphere was surcharged with moisture, and 
the earth deluged with rains. If a serene day ora frosty night oecur- 
red, it was only to be regarded as a prelude to approaching storms. 
The fields have been, and still are, so drenched with moisture, that 
the cultivation of wet lands is totally impracticable ; and even the 
driest and lightest soils, with the best exposure, will not for some time 
be in a condition for receiving the seed, though the weather should 
elear up. Of this we perceive probable indications, from the wind 
shifting to the east. If it settles in that point, which often happens 
in the spring months after a rainy winter, a course of dry weather 
may be expected. 

From what has been stated, it will be obvious, that on all strong, 
clayey, and level lands, tillage must be unusually backward. These, 
however, form but a very small portion of the arable part of this 
«istrict. On most of farms, if a favourable change soon takes plage; 
the spring labours may be accomplished in their proper season ; but 
all the early ploughed lands have been so much washed by the rains, 
as not to augur well for the ensuing crop. ‘The failure of crop, pars 
ticularly of barley and potatoe oats, which occurred last season, even 
on the finest and driest soils, may, we apprehend, be chiefly ascribed 
to this cause. The whole summer -was remarkable for vegetation. 
Yet, the barley was not only thin, but so short, that on such lands it 
was actually in many instances overtopped by the clover.. The clover 
plant strikes its roots deep, into the earth, and, would-reach the fine 
mould and manure washed down; but barley, and other speties of 
grain, whose roots reach-to no great: depth, would suffer from the 
same cause by which the elover was benefited... This may suggest 
the propriety of ploughing down the seed on such lands, after'a 
rainy season, which, with respect to barley and wheaty we know’ to 
be a safe practice in any season. If ploughed with a narrow furrow, 
though of the ordinary depth, they will braird as soon,-and mere re- 
gutanly, than when sown in the common way. 

Grain of all sorts has been sufficiently in demand, and the prices 
less fluctuating than usual. Wheat, from 9s. to Qs. 6d. ; Barley, 
from 4s. 9d. to 5s. 6d.; Potatoe oats from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. ; Com- 
mon ditto, from 3s. 2d. to $s. 6d. per Winchester bushel. In the two 
last articles a small advance has been lately experienced, owing to 
the demand for seed, of which this district can farnish good sam- 
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ples; as the grain was mostly harvested in excellent order. Little 
more, however, now remains, than what will be necessary for home 
consumption. Oatmeal has been sold uniformly at 3s. per stone of 
16 lib. ‘Troy, for four months past. Viewing the price in connexion 
with the produce, it will appear that’the farmer has had a fair return 
for his labours ; which for two or three years pact had not been the 
ease’ But/it will also appear, that the prices of grain in this and the 
two adjoining counties, are much below the average of other coun- 
ties im the kingdom. . Better regulations respecting the distilleries, 
and amendments on the corn laws, might perhaps remedy this, and 
ebviate some other evils. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourableness of the season, wheat has 
been sown to'a greater extent than in any former year, and has ge- 
nerally a promising appearance, though, in many spots, the séed is 
thrown up, or washed dut, by the alternate rains and frosts. ‘The 
best preventive we know for this, is to plough down the seed. 

From the abundance of vegetation, both sheep and cattle contintie 
in good condition ; and, though white crops were not bulky, yet as 
the crops of hay much exceeded the average, no scarcity of fodder 
is likely to occur. Cattle are sufficiently in demand ; and support 
the former high prices, with a fair allowance for wintering. Butcher 
meat is from 7d. to 8d. per lib. avoirdupois : Pork, from the unusual 
quantity brought to market, has been always low priced ; never ex- 
ceeding 6s. or 6s. 6d. per stone avoirdupois. 

As far as can be ascertained, it appears that the produce of last 
year (with the exception of barley) ee not fallen much short of ‘an 
average crop: And it seems probable that the present prices will be 
maintained, and that some advance will be experienced, if the extreme 
wet weather has been general through the kingdom, and shall conti- 
nue much longer.——— 1 st March. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the winter that has lately terminated, has, 
like that of the summer and harvest which preceded it, been mild and 
moist compared with the generality of those we have seen. The 
frost has beew sometimes severe for a few days, but of short duration ; 
and though the ground has at different times been covered with snow, 
it has been but shallow, and ston melted. ‘The few stormy days we 
have had were succeeded by others uncommonly mild for the season 
of the year. Asa proof of the weather having been more than ordin- 
arily temperate during winter, a hawthorn was found in full flower, 
on the last week of December, at Netherfield-dyke, im the parish of 
Avondale, probably in 450 or 500 feet of altitude above the level of 
the sea; where the soil is a cold clay, very imperfectly cultivated, 
and no way sheltered by plantations. 

The early sown wheats have ‘a promising appearance; and some 
of those that ‘were late sown look ‘better than could be expected, cor- 
sidering the state of the ground when sown. 

The! mildness of the ‘winter has been favourable to live stock, and 
saved the fodder; a fortunate circumstance, as it was far from being 
abandant. The moor sheep, though injured by the continued damp 
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weather, ‘have come to this period inbetter' plight than ordinary ; 
and, as they-never fared better than they did last year; they were 
probably not often in a better condition than at present, in the end 
of February. From the long contimuance of mild weather, it would 
be no way surprizing though some severe blasts awaited them during 
the remaining part of the spring. 

The state of the markets in this county is every way similar to what 
they are in other parts of Scotland. Provisions of every kind are 
found in abundance. | The price of butter has advanced considerably 
in the course of this month; and cheese seems also to start. Potatoes 
have turned out a better crop, and are still more abundant than was 
expected. -——- 26th February. 

Letter from a Farmer near Langholm, 2th February. 

‘ Te winter quarter has been generally mild, or rather inclining 
to an excess of moisture. Some severe nights of frost have interven- 
ed; but of no long continuance. We had a pretty heavy fall of snow 
about the 4th of January ; but it lay only a few days on the ground. 
Since that period, the weather has been moist and open; and few 
days have elapsed without less or more rain. 

* The.extreme moisture of the weather has retarded the opera- 
tions of the husbandman; and field-work, in general, is not so far 
advanced as usual at this period of the season. The pastures, at 
present, exhibit'a fuller vegetation in green herbage than we com- 
monly witness at this time of the year. The stocks upon the sheep 
farms, however, are not in such good condition, or in such a thriv- 
ing state, as the general mildness of the season might have led us to 
expect. An excess of moisture is highly injurious to the constitution 
and health of ‘that animal. 

* Our grain markets -have been rather on the rising hand through- 
out the winter quarter ; and it is highly probable, that, during the 
spring and summer months, they will be still higher. Butcher 
meat has been rather a scaree article here for some time past, the 
demand for lean stock last season having carried the greatest part of 
thote intended for feeding to*the South. Pork is as low as 5s. 6d. 
per stone in our markets ; a price which cannot repay the feeder for 
his labour and expense i rearing these aninrals. Hay is’ plentiful, 
and the price, in consequence, ‘moderate.’ Horses fit for farm la- . 
botr are in great demand, and bring high prices. 

A few days ago, I travelle@ across the country, through the low- 
er part of Annandale, into Nithsdale, by Dumfries, and returned 
through the upper parts of these districts. ‘The effects of the wet - 
season are perceptible through the: whole route I took. On rich, 
mellow, dry soils, the wheat crop has generally a healthy appear- 
ance ; but on cold, high-lying, thin soils, with a wet subsoil, this 
crop has a very different look. In most places, it was too-late’ in 
the season before it could be got sown, from the constant wet wea- 
ther then prevailing. 

It would appear that land rent at present is not continuing to rise 
as it has done for some years past; or that it is rather now at 2 
stand, and may probably take a retrograde direction for some time, 
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as the produce,,which the farmer brings to market, and from which 
he has.to pay.vhis, rent, seems, at, present to. be in a.sinking di- 


rection.,”,, *roeF ; t a7 ES 

attr varies yor Bast Lothian Quarterly Report, 
 PHRouGHOUT the whole of Jaft quarter, the weather bas been fingu- 
larly temperate for this northern climate, as {carcely a fingle day has oc- 

red that both men and, borfes might not have been profitably employ- 
a in the ordinary labours of the field. During the few days. of 
December and January, when. the froft was fufficiently hard for carrying 
the cartayand horfes, the time .was.aCtively employed in clearing out the 
fliaw yards, orion leading out earth and compoft middens; yet eight or 
ten days more of frofty weather would have been neceflary to have en- 
abled feveral farmers to. have completed.that defireable bufinefs. The 
plou of. ftubbles for, beans and fummer fallow, was completed in 
ions and the laft_ month has been favourable for the ploughing 
of clover lea for oats; which operation is now nearly finifhed in every 
part.of the county; but a few.frofty mornings would be of advantage in 
facilitating the harrowing procefs. _ Near the end of January, and alfoin 
February, feveral fields were fown, with wheat, after both clover aad tur- 
nip, which wrought in the moft fatisfaGtory manner ; but nothing has as 
yet. been done inthe fowing of either oats, beans, or peas. In few in- 
ftances has the ground been fufficiently dry for that purpofe; but, except 
upon very rich, foils, where danger is to be apprehended from a too luxu- 
rant. growth, the generality of farmers prefer waiting till the prefent 
month for the commencement of that important process, as after early 
fowing, there is.generally a deficiency of ftraw, although, the grain may 
be equally, fine and.abuadant. Turnip ftock have thnven much to, the 
fatisfaction of the feeder during the winter ; and in general, haye Jeft a 
moderate profit. for the trouble and expenfe,of the farmer. , Highland 
wedders, which coft when laid upon turnip from 24s. to 26s, a-head, 
have fold at from 348, to, 363.5 and the returns from black cattle 
may, be confidered as fomething in, proportion, There is full a, fair 
proportion of the flock on hand ;, but, as the turnip crop has futtained no 
injury, from the weather, ao fears are. entertained of a fearcity of food, 
uatil the whole.can be fairly difpused, of,,...Che ftagk-yards appear ra- 
ther thinner than ufgally happens, at this {eafon, althougn enough of fod- 
der ftiil, remains to fupply. the,.catgle, until, the,grais. feafon, arrives : 
Perhaps this, in fome re,,may:beia confequenge of the defective- 
nefs of the wheat and barley crops, as,,in many.yases, it has been found 
nece to thrath three ftooks of grain to rafe the fame money that 
would have been .drawn from two, ia ordinary feafons, when prices were 
far below. what they have been.during.the lait winter. . 

The early fown wheats are very. thick upon the, ground; aad mok 
of the: fields fown in, November are well planted and promifing ; while 
the young grafles, in general, continue to thew a profpect equally flat- 
ee at the conclufion of harvett. 

arkets for grain have been well fupplied throughout the winter ; 
during which, prices, although fluétuating, have in general been high. 
When i was refolyed to ftop diftillation from grain, the price of fine 
barley dropped confiderably, while inferior famples were hardly faleable 
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at any price. Fortunately, little of this latter fort remained on hand; 
but, had the ftoppage taken place a few weeks fooner, a fevere lof 
would have been fuftained by many individuals, as a very confiderabl: 
quantity of damaged grain was converted into fpirits, which otherwife 
was totally unfit for the food of man, and for which it would have been 
impoffible to have found any other market, the feeding of cattle ex. 
cepted. In Haddington. market, on Friday the 28th ultimo, the 
beft prices were—Wheat for feed 558.3 fine Barley for malting 402. ; 
Oats 28s. ; and Beans gos. ; all per boll Linlithgow meafure. Hay hes 
fold at from rod. to 12d. per ftone, and Potatoes at about 12s. per boll: 
But the demand for both of thefe articles is very limited; and fales of 
courfe heavy. March 8. - 
Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

The winter throughout has been variable, but mild, having no 
severe frosts of long duration. So mueh has this been the case, 
that good grass land in condition has not lost its autumnal verdure. 

This circumstance has been of utility to stock farms in the high 
istricts, by allowing both cattle and sheep the full range of 
fields; and thus saving provender, an article originally rather 
scarce. 

These changes of frost and fresh have also allowed ploughing to 
be well advanced, particularly on lea lands; while the carting of 
dung has been carried on in the intervals unfit for ploughing: 
Hence, as soon as steady dry weather commences, these operations will 

‘be no bar to the sowing of the crop. It is, however, to be dreaded 
that winter is not yet over, but may make its appearance at a more 
‘advanced period of the season, when the sun is high, and of cours 
more destructive to ——— than when the days are short. 

The same reasons have allowed full bestefit to be derived from 
the turnip crop. 

The butcher market has been well supplied, and is likely to com 
tinue so for a considerable time, as the distillery cattle are hardly 
well begun to. This is a circumstance of considerable advantage 
‘to the community, although little adverted to by those who are ini- 
mical to distillation from grain. 

Towards the end of last month, wheat has been sown in different 
instances, both ef the winter and summer species. The drilling of 
‘beans has commenced, and even some barley has been sown, which 
is earlier than usually attempted in this county. 

The corn markets have been pretty steady, and the crops haw 
turned out nearly as stated in last report, wheat being found uni 
formly deficient. Grass parks have fallen about 10 per eent. below 
former years. March 2. - 

West Lothian Quarterly Report. 

‘Tre last quarter, as to weather, has been, upon the whole, re- 
markably open ; the frost never severe, seldom two inches deep, 
and scarcely more than the same depth of snow, which seldom re- 
mained three or four davs upon the ground. ‘The turnip of every 
variety fresh and nutritious; ploughing forward’; but the lands bein; 
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still wet from the recent heavy rains, no seed can be put into the ground 
for some days yet, even though the weather sh continue dry. ° 

Markets have remained tolerably steady, and are now beginning 
to look up, as is usual towards seed-time. The sprouted wheat, oc- 
casioned by the wet harvest, has been a drug in farmers’ hands, the 
bakers affording little more than half price for it: The oats; al- 
though in many farms they suffered by the above cause, have, 
however, turned out an average crop. Barley far short, both in 
quantity and quality, of an average crop. The beans and peas, 


‘on the soils.adapted to their growth, were nearly an average, 


but suffered much by sprouting. The fodder, upon the whole, 
being greatly damaged by the rains, has rendered it less nutritive 
than usual, and is of course getting thin in the barnyards. 

Prices of wheat, per Linlithgow boll, (a little more than 4 Win- 
chester bushels), are from 40s: to 52s. ; Oats, from 22s. to 28s.'; 
and Barley, from 31s. to 36s. ; per boll of 6 Winchester bushels ; 
Beans and Peas from 28s. to 36s. same measure as the wheat; all 
according to quality. Oatmeal from 18d. to 20d. per peck of 8 
lib. Dutch ; Potatoes 1s. per peck of 24 lib. Dutch. 

Fat cattle and mutton markets have remained much the same 
all winter. Prices of beef and mutton from 6d. to 8d. per lib. 
Dutch ; the demand for pork has been very limited: The potatoes 
being reckoned high priced, as also the barley dust, the common 
we are prevented from feeding them so numerously as in plen- 
tifal seasons; and the supply of other butcher meat being steady 
and uniform, oceasions less demand for them among the country 
fleshers. ——7th March. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the last three months, though very variable, 
has on the whole been favourable to the farmer. ‘The frost during 
the winter was at times very severe, but always of short duration ; 
so that the quarter may be characterized as open, or even rainy. 
Though the autumnal rains for a time retarded field operations, 
labour is now pretty well advanced. The fallow, excepting where 
the ground was naturally wet, was ploughed the first time in to- 
lerably good order, and the seed-furrow for oats is going on brisk- 
ly. The young wheat is looking as well as can be expected ; per- 
haps better, considering the late period at which a great deal of it 
was sown. Late sowing is certainly to be avoided, if possible; 
though, in the present instance, if the spring continue as mild as 
this month has been, there will be very little cause for regretting 
that circumstance. ‘The thermometer since the beginning of Fe- 
bruary has often stood above 40 at nine o’clock in the evening, and 
more than once at 46. 

It was stated generally in a former report, that last wheat crop 
would be deficient in quantity. It is now found that it is nearly 
one-fourth, and in many instances one-third, short of a fair crop. 
The deficiency in the barley is still greater; of the oats not so 
much. It is probable that few expected the wheat would turn out 
an average crop; but still fewer dreaded the deficieney would be 
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so great. This circumstance is sufficient to account for the steady 
price which it has maintained during the-whole season. Barley, 
too, notwithstanding the distillation act, continues to bring a very 
fair price. It experienced indeed a depression when the prohibition 
measure was carried into effect, but it soon rose again to its former 
level—a certain proof of a very great deficiency. 

Itis always difficult to fix, with any tolerable degree of accuracy, 
the average price of a corn market, where a register of the quantity 
sold is not kept. The highest and lowest prices, according to the 
present state of the markets in this quarter, are as follow. . Wheat 
40s. to 52s.; Barley 25s. to 33s; Oats 20s. to 258:; Peas and 
beans 24s. to 25s.; Oatmeal 24s. to 26s. The average price, 
however, will exceed the medium of these extremes. 

Whatever grounds of complaint the farmer may have from o- 
ther causes, he has none on the score of markets. Perhaps the 
most sanguine never entertained expectations so high on that sub- 
ject, as have been realized during the last four months. Unfortu. 
nately, however, the high price of grain is not always a proof that 
the grower is indemnified for his expense in raising it; and there is 
reason to fear that the remark has this season been verified. It is 
too evident that the high price is temporary, owing to the limited 
supply; and to the generality of farmers, the advantages which 
they might otherwise draw from such a priee, are more than coun 
terbalanced by the smali quantity they have to dispose of. There is 
little reason to expect, therefore, that the present favourable state 
of the grain market will be sufficient to counteract the effects of 
that check which the spirit of farming has sustained within the last 
two years. That sach a check has been received, is too obvious to 
be concealed ; the very limited demand for farms, independent of 
every other circumstance, being incontrovertible evidence of this 
distressing truth. A still more melancholy proof, however, of the 
same thing, is the comparatively small quantity of lime that has 
been applied in several districts during tle last season. It is paia- 
ful, and by some may be reckoned injurious, to record such facts; 
but no opportunity should be omitted of endeavouring to place the 
state of the country in its true light—of discovering how far the 
present evils may or may not be remedied ; and of pointing out the 

‘line of. conduct that farmers ought to pursne. A concurrence of 
circumstances has driven from the field a number of speculators, 
who had embarked in undertakings in which they never could suc- 
ceed, because they were destitute of both the capital and talents 
necessary for that purpose. ‘The shock which the agricultural 
world has received by the failure of such men, is indeed alarming. 
"The farmer, however, ought to be told, that the depression which 
followed this shock is just as unnatural, as the preceding elevation 
had been—that things are again gradually approaching, and will 
continue to approach their former state—and that though their pro- 
gress may be less rapid, it will be more solid and lasting. But, at 
the same time, it ought to be observed, that this desirable object 
‘ean only be attained by unremitting exertion and unwearied pers” 
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verance on the part of those who have been able to weather the 
storm—and that despondency will only inerease the evil, and plunge 
them deeper in those difficulties with which they are already sur- 
rounded.—_——-26th February. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Ir was not until the latter end of November, when the weather 
became more settled, that the wheat intended to be sown before win- 
ter was got finished, and the operations then were only executed, even 
on the driest lands, as the work of imperious necessity; the land by 
no means being in that state of dryness which could be wished; and 
several fields were so completely dreriched as to render it impossible 
to get them sown, to the no small loss of the farmers, after incurring 
the expense of a fallow and lime. Throughout December, and un- 
til the last week of January, the weather was extremely variable and 
tempestuous ; the frost, however, was seldom intense, nor had we 
ever a deep storm of snow. The fields of wheat sown in the latter 
end of November have beer brairding within the last three weeks, 
and come up thin, which may be attributed to the wet state of the 
land, destruction by crows, and having te vegetate in the depth of 
winter. All the fields sown in October look remarkably well, pos- 
sessing a full stock ofhealthy plants. The weather having continued 
good during this month, part of the turnip fields which have been 
cleared of that crop have been sown with wheat .in goed condition ; 
and, as the disposition to increase the culture of that grain predomi- 
nates with all the modern farmers, it is likely a considerable breadth 
more will be sown, if practicable, within the next fourteen days. _It 
is not supposed'the quantity of wheat produced in Ross-shire ten 
years ago exceeded two thousand bolls; if the crop now sown yield 
equally well as several preceding ones, the produce will not likely be 
overrated at ten thousand bolls. Even this must appear a trifling 
quantity compared with southern counties, and is so, compared with 
the capability of Ross-shire ; but when it is considered, that many 
of the principal farms are only in an infant, state of improvement, 
and still a great part of the county at the old trade of bear and 
oats as their staple, it is evident, that some of the landlords and 
farmers are following an enlightened system of-hushandry. 

With sincere pleasure we observe, that the. proprietors of the bean- 
tiful valley of Strathpeffer are advertising for a contractor to execute 
a large drain -hrough that strath; which is much wanted, and has 
hitherto kept an extentof valuable land in a state of nature, form- 
ing a blot in the most garden-like spot of Ross-shire. We anticipate 
the pleasure.of beholding,:in a:short time, a complete improvement 
of this tract. 

Ploughing is weil advanced, and some of the driest lands prepar- 
ing for beans, the culvure of which is also becoming more) extended ; 
the experience of several years having shown, that the climate may 
be depended on for ripening that grain as early as.in the south of 
Scotland, when the lands are in high condition. Corn market: have 
been languid for some time back, and prices rather nominal than 
etherways: Wheat may be stated:at 42s. to 48s. per Linlithgow 
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boll; Barley from 32s. to 35s.; Potatoe oats 28s. to 32s. per five 
firlots; Common ditto 25s. per ditto ; Oatmeal 28s. to 30s. per nine 
Dutch stones. 

Turnips have not suffered by rot; and, from the openness of the 
winter, stock have done well on them. The number of good stots 
‘wintered on straw, turnips, and hay, increases ; these are principally 
exposed for sale at John’s fair, in the eastern district, about the 
middle of May, at which time also happens the Croftcrunie market, 
in the Black Isle district, from whence the cattle are driven to Dums 
barton. The rent of land advances, though there is not a brisk 
demand for farms.——26th February. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Seipom have we feen in this county a winter with lefs fnow; and 
though we have had fome very high winds, with rain, yet fheep (the 
ftaple commodity of the county) are in excellent condition, and prices 
are expected to rife. 

Turnips have remained quite freth through the winter, and, confe- 

quently, have afforded more nourifhment:to the feeding ftock than is 
gen¢raily obtained from them. Good: fat has fold well; and prices 
have been pretty fleady through the feafon, especially of cattle, a con- 
fiderable number of which are fill on band ; but fat fheep are moftly 
fold. 
The crop, though deficient in bulk, has turned out well both in the 
barn and at the mill; and,though a fearcity of fodder was apprehended, 
yet the winter has been very favourable for cattle going out through the 
day and faving it. And the flack-yards, though not bulky, bid fair to 
hold out till the return of grass, if the {pring is not very fevere. Hay, 
though but a light crop, ftill continues low in price, about gd. and pod. 
per ftone ; a great part of the county being too diftant from Edinburgh 
to drive it there, and very little is confumed at Peebles. Our fiars were 
firuck on Tuefday laft. Oatmeal, per boll, 228. 113d., 228. 2dy 
218. 6d.: Wheat, per boll, 518.5 455.5 378.: Barley, 358. id., 318. 10d. 
29s. 6d.: Bear, or big, 318. 308.5 268. od.: Oats, 238. 3ds, 19%, 
18s, 14d.: Peas, 26s. But as the prices are only taken, and not the 
quantities, the average mutt partly be guefled. Prices of oatmeal at 
Peebles, on Tuefday laft, 24s: Gd. and 24s. per boll. As the crop will 
be fooner thrafhed out than ufual, it is expected that prices will be high 
through the fummer, efpecially if we fhall have war with America. 

The culture of wheat, which was introduced in fmall quantities a 
number of years fince into the fouthern part of the county, on the banks 
of the Tweed, is now getting a little higher up, along the banks of 
fome of its tributary ftreams, and in larger quantities than formerly. 
What was fown in September is looking very well ; but what was fown 
in November is very faint, the round about that period having been 
completely drenehed with rain. 

The ploughing is nearly finifhed for oats, except upon fome fields that 
are not yet cleared of turnips.—2d March. 

Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Diainc a confiderable part of the winter, the weather has been une 

ufually mild and open; dry alfo, and pleafant. From the exceflive rains 
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of autumn, however, a large proportion of the ground intended for wheat 
was not feeded at the moft defirable time, and it is only now that this 
ion is drawing to a clofe. 

The quality of laft crop turns out, as apprehended, in a great degree 
defective ; but prices are good. Ploughing is well advanced ; and, with 
the advantage of a good feed-time, the corn farmer will feel himfelf 
tolerably fituated. 

For live ftock there is every profpet of a great demand. The cattle 
market appears to have continued open during the winter ; and very 
confiderable fales have been made of late. ‘The event in this cafe likely 
to be apprehended is, that prices may be forced beyond the proper devel, 
which is fure to produce mifchief and diforder in the end. 

The rent of land has not rifen for fome time ; and the price of labonr 
feems to remain ftationary.—_—-26th February. 


ENGLAND. 
Cumberland erly Report. 

Durine a considerable part of the last two months, the labours of 
the farmer have been much impeded by inclement weather. Mang 
years have élapsed, since storms have been so incessant. In many 
instances, the roads are almost impassable. All heavy soils are ina 
state which precludes ploughing. Wheat in general promises well ; 
and little doubt need be entertained of a yedd crop, if its 
be not retarded by severe frosts in the spring, or other causes wholly 
independent on the wisdom and industry of the agriculturist.» Me 
Curwen’s wheat ‘sown on clover lea, promises to be very indiffer- 
ent, though hevhas this year increased the quantity of seed per acte ; 
a want ot which, he conceived (Rep. p. 265), was the cause of his 
former failures. His most promising crop was manured and “limed, 
His fallow wheat is very good. When it is considered, that ‘almost 
all the trials made in the north of England, and Scotland, to prove 
the propriety and ‘utility of sowing wheat on clovers, have ' failed ; 
surely prudence,—a just regard to our own interest, and‘that of our 
country,—require the total renunciation of a system which facts’ so 
invariably oppose. ‘Thus far Mr Curwen has shown much. candour 
in owning his errors, conscious a wise man ought to: be wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday ; and I trust the same candour will lead*him 
to prove to this county, that the soils with which he has to contend 
require a very different rotation from the Norfolk one. » No farmer, 
however active—however intelligent—can always say, My mariage: 
ment has thus far been invariably correct. Every yearis adding to 
the stock of his information ; and experience, his-best instructor, is 
disregarded only by ignorance, rashness, pertinacity, or folly.—Mr 
Curwen’s stock of milch cows are in excellent condition, and conti- 
nue to answer all objections against soiling. Every unprejudiced 
mind must be convinced, that the short-horned breed are very much 
superior to the long-horned, by inspecting Mr Curwen’s stock, and 
comparing them with the long-horned stocks which are soiled in the 
same manner. The short-horned breed of cattle is rapidly extending; 
and in a short period, I trust, they will wholly supersede the long- 
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horned.—A careful perusal of Mr Curwen’s Report; must induce 
all our reflecting landed proprietors, to adopt a system in direct op. 
sition to thatwof Rack-Rents and Short Leases, or, it may be; no 
s at all. © When they find Mr Curwen complaining, year after 
year, of successive failures in his ctops—one who has so extensive a 
eommand of capital, of labour, of manure—must they not be ‘con. 
vinced, that still greater failures await men of small capital, whose 
situation frequently prevents acommand either of labour or manure ? 
May every landlord consider that, whatever paralyzes the exertions of 
our farmers, saps, at this eventful period, the very foundation of our 
existence and happiness as a state! Cherish your tenants; adopt, 
in the setting of your farms, a mode of conduct at once liberal and 
enlighitened ;.and rest assured, Napoleon, with all his minions—all 
‘his armies, shall plan onr ruin in vain. Ye statesmen, whether in 
or out of office, direct yeur attention to the state of agriculture a. 
mongst us. ‘There are many impediments to its progress, which you 
alone can remove; and without a removal of which, this nation 
must still continue to be a century behind the best improved districts 
in our Sisten Kincpom.—It must demand great exertion to accom- 
lish the various labours required in spring. I am inclined to think, 
at the produce of wheat per acre, in a very considerable part of this 
county, is not more than 31 Winchester bushels. Barley is a very 
defective crop. Oats the most abundant. Cattle and horses bring 
reat prices. Wheat 11s, 4d. per Winchester bushel. Oats 3s, 10d, 
arley 5s. 4d. Potatoes 6d. per stone.—Fed. 27. 
Extract of a Letter from Wales, Feb. 20. 

* We have hitherto had one of the fineit winters ever remembered ; 
not a day’s hinderance by either froft, fuow, or rain, till ‘leit Friday ; 
when we had a heavy fall of rain, and high wind. Of conrfe, field 
work is forward ; and where farmers were unable, on the wet clays, to 
finifh fowing their wheat in the autumn, from the long continuance of 
rain at that time, the fine dry month of January enabled them to com. 
pleteithe whole, which is now green, and looking well, The early 
fown wheats are looking as they ought to do in April; and although 
many fields that were fowa, when too wet, are in patches, on the whole 
the appearance at prefent is good, which we hope will continue, and 
bring on an early harveft ; for by all appearances at prefent it will be 
mych wanted. The laft crop has turned out worfe than expected at 
harvet, for grain of all forts, All the ftackyards ave already nearly 
empty, and things look as bad as they did at this time in the year 1800; 
yet prices keep fteady, and the alarm does not feem to be fo great as 
might be expeéted. Belt Wheat 40s, and 42s. for 168 pounds ; or, if 
by meafure, 21 gallons, Barley from 20s. to 228. for 21 gallons, 
Peas and Beans nearly the fame as Barley. Qats from 143, to 18s. for 
33 gallons. Potatoe Oats, to oatmeal-makers, has been as high as 
20%. Potatoes have fold well during the winter ; and the 'Turnips have 
continued to grow through the whole of it, and are now running fait 
to feed, having had no froft to check them. We were fortunate laf 
year in having good crops of hay, otherwife fodder muh have been 
very fearce, as moft of the Araw is gone. .\s our late fairs, cattle, 
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horfes, and fheep, have all fold well, there being a demand from the eaft. 
Butcher Meat has kept at a moderate price through the winter, parti- 
cularly mutton. Owing to the number of rotten fheep in the country, 
the markets have been filled with poor meat, many having been obliged 
to kill off their whole flock, We have had a fine favourable time for the 
ewes dropping their lambs, which are doing well. Pigs, which have been at 
a low price ever fince harveft, have now taken a ftart, and fell at a fair 


price. ‘The prefent prices of grain, I apprehend, have prevented breed- 


ing them.—Rent of land is ftill advancing, although there is a general 
complaint amongf the farmers that it cannot be paid. Every place is 
taken at an advance, as foon as it comes into the market. ’ 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

From the general mildnefs of the weather hitherto, during the pre- 
fent winter, forage of all kinds (except turnips in thefe diftri@ts), is 
plentiful, and much cheaper than in feveral preceding feafons. Of 
courfe, fuch theep and cattle, as are in a ftate fit for fattening, will be 
very fairly brought forward, till the re-appearance of grafs. Indeed, in 
regard to fheep ftock, the feafon, which has {pared the food, has been 
deitru€tive to the animals. For want of dry frofty weather at the be- 
ginning of winter, the lofs by the rot, &c. is likely to be more feriows 
than has been experienced for fome years paft. Lean cattle are felling 
very well; and fat ftock is expeéted to be very dear, as fewer even of 
that fort are coming forward than ufual. The beft hay is about sl. per 
ton. Beft Beef od.; Veal gid.; Mutton and Pork 84d. Butter 
18. 6d. per lib. avoirdupois. 

The common turnip, both drilled and broadcaft, prove of no value 
whatever, in the beft parts of the Weft Riding of this county ; confe- 
quently, the great value of the Swedith fort is more than ever felt ; yet 
even that moit hardy {pecies has fuffered a partial decay. 

Mott of the growing wheats are uncommonly flourifhing in their ap- 
pearance ; on good foils, under good cultivation, they are perhaps much 
too luxuriant. The grafs and clover feeds are very fine. 

Horfes of good appearance and ufefulnefs continue fearce and dear. 
Pigs of all forts are selling at better prices than at the beginning of win- 
ter, when they were of little comparative value. 

The wool trade is very flat, as are likewife moft other branches of 
bufinefs. Indeed, the number of people unemployed or ill employed, 
in moft of the manufaéturing towns and diftriéts, is alarming beyond 
all former precedent. This is an increafing evil, loudly calling for re- 
drefs, on the feelings and confcience of every one in the fuperior fla- 
tions ;—an evil, demanding a policy and management much moreé {yb- 
flantial and effective, than appear ever to have been in the contemplation 
of the politicians of modern times; who, however anxious for powet 
and fame, evince but little folicitude for a ftarving population at home. 

There is a failare on the thrafhing floor, more or lefs, in every {pe- 
cies of grain of lait year’s growth. The markets appear advancing 
everywhere. 

The beft wheat 148.; Barley 8s.; Oats 5s.; Rye 8s,; and Beans 
7s. 6d. per bufhel of Winchelter.—~-—- Fed. 24th. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


If the writers of the two papers from Dumbartonhhire, figned B. A. 
and Mechanicus, will favour the Publithers with their addrefs, they 
fhall be informed of the reafons which prevented the infertion of ther 
communications in the prefent Number. 


We are forry that the letter from the refpeftable Reporter for North. 
umberland did not reach us a few days fooner. That gentleman may 
be affured that his defire fhall be pun¢tually complied with in future. 


Several communications have been lately received, to which due atten- 
tion fhall be paid. We muft be excufed for remarking, that though 
this work fhall at all times be open to temperate difcuffion, on every 
fubje& conneCted with the interefts of Agriculture, it fhall never be pro- 
itituted by the admiffion of violent declamation and perfonal abufe. 

It is intended to prefent, in next Number, a Portrait and Memoir of 
the late worthy and much lamented Duke of Buccteucu and Quesns- 
perry. The character and condu& of this jufily refpected nobleman, 
as @ proprietor, ought to be known in every quarter, and imitated, as 
far as circumftances will permit, by every great landlord of the United 
Kingdom. The occupiers of his extenfive eftates have long venerated 
his name as that of a benefactor and a friend ; and many families, now 
in eafe and affluence, have to acknowledge, that, but for the bene- 
volence of his Grace, and had they experienced the harfh treatment _ 
which they too often faw exercifed towards the tenantry around them, 
they muft long ago have fallen viétims to poverty and defpair.—It was 
much wifhed that the materials neceffary for this purpofe could have 
been obtained for the prefent Number; but this was impracticable. — 
It is earneftly requefted that communications on this fubje€t may be 
tran{mitted at an early period. 


No. L. will be published on Monday the 8th of June. 
enerceremee meena omnes 
ERRATA. 
The two following omiffions, which we beg our readers to fupply, 


efcaped notice in the proper places. 


p- 69. line sth from the bottom, for ‘ fourteen Winchefter bufhels,’ 
read * fourteen bolls‘or 56 Winchefter bufhels ;’ and, 


p- 71. line 11th from the bottom, for ‘ 50 bushels, ’ read * 50 bolls 
or 200 buthels. ’ 


Ds Willison, printer 
Edinburgh, 














